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Two weeks ago we suggested that there 
were, from a radical point of view, no 
compelling reasons to participate in the 
British general elections - though as far 
as conventional politics go, the Labour 
Party was probably worth an unstren- 
uous kind of support. (A thoughtful 
criticism of that position by Anthony 
Arblaster appears on page 10, along with 
a further elaboration of our own con- 
clusion.) Now, perversely enough, we 
want to maintain that it seems to us 
very important that the peace movement 
in America do its best to bring about 
Barry Goldwater’s defeat. (Here our 
argument is with A. J. Muste, whose 
analysis of the American elections 
appears on page 11.) 

There is not much to differ with in 
Muste’s assessment of the bi-partisan 
“Establishment” in America; we scarcely 
wish to suggest that the peace movement 
set about turning out the vote for 
Johnson. To do that would be to endorse 
a host of foreign, defence, and domestic 
policies no member of the peace move- 
ment can do anything but decisively 
reject. Nor do we share with many 
Democratic voters their exaggerated fear 
of what a Goldwater victory would 
inflict upon the world. That would be 
to underestimate the momentum of 
established power and policy in America, 
a momentum that enforces a cautious 
middle-of-the-roadism and makes rapid 
or radical change impossible. It is also 
to overlook the inherently reactionary 
belligerence of many existing policies 
(in Cuba, in Vietnam, in China) which 
would adapt very easily to the Senator’s 
purposes if he were elected. 

Yet, when all is said and done, there is 
clearly a significant quantitative differ- 
ence between Johnson and Goldwater 
with respect to their attitude to the 
Soviet Union. It is really impossible to 
imagine Goldwater negotiating a German 
settlement with Khrushchev. Rather, 
one can imagine him irritating East-West 
relations intolerably. On the other hand, 
one can imagine Johnson achieving and 
extending that settlement (though there 
are no guarantees about this). Peaceful 
co-existence in Europe is not a panacea. 
But it is the key to the Soviet-American 
detente. And that detente is important 
to the peace movement because it pro- 
vides the time needed to build a mass 
base for a radical politics. 


Of course, on the question of civil rights 
and immigration policy, there is a quali- 
tative difference between the two men. 
But this is too obvious to need com- 
ment. 


Beyond these substantive points, how- 
ever, there is a more critical aspect of 
this election in America, which has to 
do with its symbolic significance. 


What really distinguishes the American 
from the British elections is the freak- 
ishness of the Goldwater candidacy. In 
Britain, the object of the major parties 
is to assume the garb of a trustworthy 
orthodoxy on all those issues that make 
up the welfare-state consensus. None of 
the parties speaks for an extreme or 
outlandish position. All stand in the 
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A CHANCE TO BEAT 
GOLDWATER 


mainstream of a matured industrial 
society. But in the United States, Gold- 
water’s nomination was a coup within 
the Republican Party for a dispossessed 
and disgruntled element in American 
society: the well-to-do retired/small 
business/worried white-collar middle- 
class. Together with the money of 
America’s nouveaux riches oil million- 
aires and the leg-work of college kids 
whose adolescent rebelliousness has been 
diverted from their domineering parents 
to their Kennedy-liberal college teachers, 
these fretful people simply overwhelmed 
with organisation and enthusiasm their 
flaccid liberal Republican competition. 
Now, as the campaign continues, it is 
clear that Goldwater has become the 
spokesman for the most reactionary and 
racist portion of the electorate. His 
recent tour of the South was a disgrace- 
ful show of pandering to the race- 
prejudiced. As the campaign proceeds 
and his desperation mounts, we can 
expect even worse. 


We can expect Goldwater’s grand stra- 
tegy to become more and more that of 
capturing the electoral votes of the 
Southern and Western states by appeal- 
ing to every manner of hyper-patriotic 
belligerence, racism and social frustra- 
tion. All this lends to Goldwater a special 
symbolism; and it calls, we believe, for a 
veo different attitude towards this elec- 
ion. 


In its struggle to convert society to non- 
violence, the peace movement is con- 
fronted with many opponents. Among 
these, the American racist and _ radical 
right, with its great financial and propa- 
ganda resources, is a particularly bother- 
some obstacle. In some communities 
(e.g. Southern California and the 
southern states), it makes peace action 
extremely difficult. Where else in the 
western world would the recent Quebec 
to Guantanamo peace walk have en- 
countered virulent hostility of the sort 
it suffered in Georgia? 


Now let us suppose an opportunity arose 
to deal this benighted political faction 
a decisive defeat, to shatter unequivoc- 
ally its long-standing self-congratulatory 
claim that it represents the real 
American consensus. This would be a 
blow to their prestige which the Klan 
and the Birchers and the Christian Anti- 
Communist Crusaders would take very 
much to heart. Their demoralisation 
might even be shocking enough to 
render some of these unfortunates 
educable. 


Obviously, the present presidential elec- 
tion offers just that opportunity. The 
electoral process, long abandoned by 
many radicals as irrelevant to significant 
social change, could provide - this year - 
the means of discrediting a very un- 
wholesome element in the society. Can 
pacifists of A. J. Muste’s persuasion 
really say that it makes so little differ- 
ence to them, and to their work, whether 
Goldwater wins or loses, or whether he 
loses by a smal} or crushing margin? 

But does voting against Goldwater mean 
voting for Johnson? It does as far as 
marking ballots is concerned. But surely 


BS 


the peace movement has by this time 
become adept at drawing fine distinc- 
tions of principle. Indeed, such distinc- 
tions are the essence of intelligent 
political action. The peace groups have 
in the past made it abundantly clear that 
lambasting American policy toward Cuba 
does not necessarily imply an endorse- 
ment of Castro, that denouncing U-2 
flights does not imply an approval 
of Russia’s totalitarian secrecy, that con- 
demning American brinkmanship in 
Berlin does not imply appraval of the 
Russian wall, etc, etc. If one marked 
one’s ballot for Johnson, but then 
picketed the polling booth in explana- 
tion of one’s vote, if peace groups 
accompanied their call for a Goldwater 
defeat with an explicit rejection of 


Senator Barry Goldwater with a 
6mm rifle presented to him on 
September 11, when he made a 
campaign speech at Great Falls, 
Montana. 


Establishment policy, if the peace move- 
ment followed a Johnson victory with 
strong demonstrations of dissent - would 
not all this make the distinction clear 
beyond all confusion? 


Certainly A. J. Muste is not one to let 
his position be in any way misconstrued 
- even if, on November 2, he should 
appear at the polls to contribute his 
vote to a landslide defeat of the racist 
and radical right. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News 
hy AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
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Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2 6d 
for 1 dollar Ss 


Block letters, please 


Address 


ready now 


HOUSMANS 
international 


peace diary 
for 1965 


with up-to-date 64pp world direc- 
tory of peace organisations, peri- 
odicals and related societies. 16pp 
world maps in colour, all standard 
diary features, assorted colours 
leather cloth binding, and still only 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 


6 for £1 post free 


The indispensable pocket diary for 
peace workers 


5 Caledonian Road London N,1 


Classified 


rms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
beds Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd,, London, N.} by first post Monday. Box 
Na. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

CRRATIVE LISTENING. ‘' The social and legal 
acceptance of male homosexuality Is desirable 
The ‘pros'' will listen to the “‘cons. Friends 
House, Euston Road, London. Friday October 
9 730 p.m. Further information: Dr Rachel 
Pinney, 443 Fulham Rd, §.W.10, FLA 7008 or 
Letchworth 2518. 


Personal 

BRIEF CASES, typing paper, geometry sets 
and lots of other stationery for personal, group 
or office use. Get all your supplics from 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


AMERICAN gentleman wishes meet young 
Peace News readers. Box 331. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Conti- 
nental methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 


Brighton. 


hl tcl FRRRER: pene them to War Re- 
r nternational at 
Pane ae 88 Park Avenue, 


MASTER YOUR ENVIRONMENT. ** Social 
engineering '’ course Session 1, October 7, 
7-9 p.m, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London 
W.8. All welcome, admission 5s. Box 332. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in. x 15in. 52s 6d post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day service. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N.1. TER 4473, 


RESERVISTS and others who have developed a 
conscientious objection to military service, 
secking information as to their postition, are 
asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service etc when writing to the Secretary of 
the Continuing Committee of the Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane 
Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. ; 


THE SEXUAL EMANCIPATION Movement 
stands for individual freedom and _ liberal 
sexual attitudes. Send (blank) 2s 6d for de- 
tails. Box 334. 


WANTED. House-to-house collectors for charity 
im Pepe Salary based on _ production. 
ox : 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and Hous- 
mans Bookshop are open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Monday to Friday (and Housmans till 1 p.m. 
Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
N.1. TER 4473. 


Publications 


HOUSING - election priority no 12 Send for 
Lena Jeger’s ‘‘ Housing is Easy’ published 
and obtainable from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
A Oe price 9d post free. Telephone 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


For sale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Holy Land 
flower cards 1s each. Bargain cards 12 for 3s. 
Brochure available. War on Want, London W.5. 
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Until October 15 

N S.E.2, Every evening leaflet distri- 
en, trae 141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
(LEE 6249). Fellowship Party. 


2 October, Friday 


3 . 7pm. 20 Glenwood, off Lake Road, 
pilose Pre election free discussion. PPU. 


S Kent. 8 p.m. Robert Whyte Mem- 
borg a London Road. Election meee 
George Clark and James Haigh (INDEC Candl- 


date). INDEC. 
LONPON N.W.1. 7 D-m. Friends House, Euston 


F Im Viewing Session "The Hungry 
an ca cry for Life,” '‘Man of Rope, 


“No Man is an Island.” Tickets 2s at door. 
SoF 

et. 
LONDON W,C.1, 7,30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Soe 


5 G speakers: 
African Study Group. Speaker 
pee iter Further information: Brenda 


Jordan, Kingston 9067. 

¥ anch Church, 
‘ ON W.C.2. 6 pm, Frenc eR: ' 
ier Place, Mass for world peace, fol 


i Dr 
refreshments and talk by Rev 
lowe. Biden on ‘Pax Christi,” in adjacent 


A. 
Charles Peguy Centre. PAX. 

ALBANS, © nm Friends Meeting House, 
Tategners Road, Myrtle Solomon explaining the 
PPL Peace Pageant. 


3 October, Saturday 


Road 
BRIGHTON. 2.30 p.m. Assemble Union - 
The Level. Pre-election CND march and 
demonstration. 


ENETER. 38 p.m. 
mecting. CND. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends re- 
lief work overseas. 


Princesshay. Open air 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each smail ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


§ Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next........ ... issue(s) 


} emclese P.O, value.........cccscceee 


eneeecssvoccoasoes 


Preeti eenceee eecene 


eebsatedouee errr 


LONDON N.16._ 2.30 to 5 p.m. Stoke Newing- 
ton Road and Ridley Road. Banner vigil and 
public meeting on election issues and CND, 
followed later by dance. YCND and Caravan 
Workshops. 


LONDON N.W.1. 2.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Euston Road. Film Viewing Session: ‘Is it 
Cricket?”’ ‘‘Ask me, don’t tell me,”’ and others 
plus 70-minute much-praised ‘‘ Passenger,’’ 
Tickets 2s at door. SoF. 


3-4 October, Sat-Sun 


MANCHESTER 3. Land O'Cakes Hotel, Lever 
St. Study conference: ‘‘Towards Libertarian 
Unity.’”’ Speakers: Laurens Otter, Don Bannis- 
ter, Douglas Kepper. Znquiries: 12 Alt Road, 
Ashton under Lyne, Lancs. Northern Liber- 
tarian Alliance. 


4 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. Ring SEL 1863 for details of 
Working Group meeting. Cttee of 100, 


6 October, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hali, Vernon 
Road. Group meeting for business. PPU 


8 October, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Kurt Wuerner: ‘Our 
Language.’’ PPU 


LONDON S.E.9. 7 p.m. Progress Hall, Admiral 
Seymour Road, Eltham. “ Unilateral Disarm- 
ament and the Election.'’ Dr Albert Belden, 
Ronald Mallone, Sybil Morrison, Albert Leaper. 
Fellowship Party. 


TWICKENHAM. 8 p.m._ Election meeting. 
Michael Craft, Hugh Brock, Dr Ronald Samp- 
son, INDEC. 


WATFORD. 8 p.m. ‘‘ Hertfordshire Arms,’ St 
Albans Road. YCND folk club. Ray and Val 


Bailey. 


9 October, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Middle East Study Group. Mr A. R. Moussa, 
President of Arab Students Union: ‘' The 
economic and social development of the Arab 
countries’’ Cttee of 100. 


Saturday & Sunday 


TWICKENHAM. All day from 11 a.m. INDEC 
wlection office 29-31 London Road (POP 2034). 
Open air meetings, leafieting, canvassing etc. 
INDEC 


Saturday 

LEEDS. 230 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place, Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, Phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature 
selling, canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellow- 
ship Party. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ae June. Open-air meeting. Michael Craft. 
DEC. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion, Horse 
Fair. Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. PPU 
open house. 


Wednesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


6 Endsleigh St. 


10 October, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 3 p.m. onwards. Friars Friends 
Meeting, River St. Western Area Rally, Bern- 
ard Withers speaking 3.30 and 6 p.m. PPU. 


EXETER. 3 p.m._ Princesshay. Open air 
meeting. speaker: Rev David Geddes. Christ- 
lan . 


LONDON E.17. 2 p.m. Bromley Road (Bakers 
Arms, Leyton). March to Chingford Mount. 
Theme: general election. YCND. 


10-11 October, Sat-Sun 


SOUTHPORT. 3 p.m. Sat to 5.30 p.m. Sun, 
Coneston Guest House, 41 Bath St. Weekend 
conference. Leaders Bernard Hitcher and 
Barnaby Martin. Contact Liew Lloyd, 25 Der- 
went Avenue, Prescot. PPU. 


11 October, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, Anthony Bates: ‘‘At the point of 
departure.’’ Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON S.W.1. 3 p.m. Outside House of 
Commons. Assemble for march through West 
End to Hyde Park - meeting on General Elec- 
tion 4.30 p.m. in park. London Cttee of 100. 


14 October, Wednesday 


LONDON S.E.9. 7 p.m. RACS Hall, New 
Eltham. ‘‘ Unilateral Disarmament and the 
Election."" Dr Albert Belden, Albert Leaper, 
ee Mallone, Sybil Morrison. Fellowship 


textbooks 
from 


HOUSMANS 


send your list now for prompt 
attention - student notebooks too 


5 Caledonian Road 
Kings Cross London N.1 


for all books and stationery 
the Peace News bookshop 


NO JOKE 


Someone told me the other day these 
appeals are too funny. He always reads 
them and laughs a great deal; but he 
never remembers to send in _ the 
money. 


I don’t really know why they should be 
funny, because there’s nothing at all 
hilarious about our financial situation. 
People sometimes ask me, “do you really 
need that £5,000, or is it a blind?” Well, 
we really do need it; but it’s not coming 
in as it should. Meanwhile, our reserves 
are running down, and the bills are 
mounting up. 


It’s all very depressing; and if sometimes 
I laugh, perhaps that is a blind. But 
this week I’m not laughing. 


ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


£958 


contributions this week £17 1 5 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


Rochester, New York, July 25: 
the scene after a night's rioting 


Michael Freeman writes from the US 


BACKLASH OR 
STRAIGHTLASH ? 


civil rights and the election 


Almost immediately after his nomina- 
tion as the Republican Party's candidate 
for President, Senator Barry Goldwater 
appealed ostentatiously to President 
Johnson for an agreement to do nothing 
during the election campaign to increase 
racial tensions. 

It is difficult to see this as anything but 
another blatant example of Goldwater 
humbug and as a cynical political 
manoeuvre. Everyone knows that the 
country’s racists are supporting Gold- 
water’s candidacy and everyone knows 
that Goldwater has done nothing to dis- 
courage them. When the leader of the 
Georgia Ku Klux Klan announced that 
he would back Goldwater for President, 
Representative Miller, the Republican 
nominee for Vice-President, was asked 
whether Senator Goldwater would accept 
support from groups such as the Klan. 
Senator Goldwater “would accept the 
support of any American citizen who 
believes in our posture and our posi- 
tion,’ was the reply, which, if open to 
more than one interpretation, hardly 
amounts to a forthright condemnation 
of the Klan. 

Although Senator Goldwater has never 
openly expressed a racist sentiment, there 
is no doubt that he is angling for the 
vote of those white people who have 
been made angry or frightened by the 
recent upsurge of Negro militancy, the 
people who make up the so-called “white 
backlash.” Goldwater, who in his speech 
accepting the Republican Party’s nom- 
ination, said that “extremism in the 
cause of liberty is no vice,” is now say- 
ing that those who seek racial justice 
through violence, or even through non- 
violent civil disobedience, are to be 
condemned. In a major campaign 
speech in the Minneapolis Auditorium 
on September 10 he linked Negro rioters 
with teenage hooligans and = gang 
rapists, 

Goldwater, the man who claims to stand, 
above all else, for the diminution of the 


VOTING DAY 


is only two weeks away. Help to 
keep important issues before the 
electorate by selling Peace News - 
from door to door, at meetings and 
in the street. Support pacifist and 
unilateralist candidates especially 
by ordering Peace News NOW. 


Please send me dozen Peace News 
@ 5s per dozen on sale or return this 
se ial next week/and until further 
notice. 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1 


power of the Federal Government, is 
now attacking the Johnson administra- 
tion for not taking tougher action 
against Negro rioters. The murder, 
rape, beating up and intimidation of 
Negroes in the South is to be solved 
through “understanding”; the threat to 
white people in the North (in fact the 
threat is mainly to white property) must 
be solved through the strong arm of 
the Federal Government. 


Civil rights, then, whatever the candi- 
dates say, is one of the main issues of 
the election. This has placed the civil 
rights movement in an _ apparent 
dilemma. If they continue their mili- 
tant demonstrations, even under strict 
non-violent discipline, won’t they be 
driving white “moderates” into voting 
for Goldwater? But if they stop demon- 
strating, even temporarily, wouldn’t this 
be to concede defeat to Goldwater and 
the forces of backlash, and for what 
end: simply to help elect the very mod- 
erately progressive Johnson? 


Is it even possible for anyone to call off 
demonstrations, given the present mili- 
tant temper of the Negro activists? And 
if the more conservative civil rights 
leaders such as Roy Wilkins, Whitney 
Young and Martin Luther King, tried to 
call off demonstrations, wouldn’t they 
simply be handing over the leadership 
of the movement to men like Malcolm X, 
Jesse Gray and Lawrence Landry, men 
with fewer scruples about the use of 
violence? 


On July 29 this problem was discussed 
at a meeting of civil rights leaders called 
by Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured Peoples (NAACP), 
Those present in addition to Wilkins 
were Whitney Young of the National 
Urban League, Martin Luther King of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, A. Philip Randolph, the Negro 
union leader and originator of the 
March on Washington, Bayard Rustin, 
the organiser of the march, James 
Farmer of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) and John Lewis of the 
Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC). Not present were the 
less “respectable” leaders such as 
Landry, Gray, Malcolm X, Adam Clayton 
Powell and Milton Galamison. 


As a result of this meeting all those 
present, except Farmer and Lewis, 
signed a statement calling on the mem- 
bers of their organisations “voluntarily 
to observe a broad curtailment, if not 
total moratorium, of all mass marches, 
mass picketing, and mass demonstra- 


tions until after election day, next 
November 3.” 
This statement aroused considerable 


anger and resentment in the civil rights 
movement, particularly among the young 
militants in organisations such as CORE 
and SNCC. Those who opposed it argued 
that as long as injustice to the Negro 
persisted, he must continue to demon- 
strate against it; that disciplined non- 
violent demonstrations were the only 


way in which the frustration of the 
Negroes could be channelled away from 
violence; that the ‘‘ backlash” was a 
myth, that anti-Negro feeling among 
white people was in fact a “straightlash” 
which existed before the Negroes be- 
came militant and which would not dis- 
appear just because the Negroes called 
off demonstrations for a couple of 
months. If anything, the moratorium 
would strengthen the anti-Negro whites 
by yielding them a victory. 


The moratorium statement seemed to 
be yet another sign of the gap which 
exists between the conservative and mili- 
tant sections of the civil rights move- 
ment. One militant leader, however, 
Bayard Rustin, signed the statement. 
Rustin takes something of a middle line 
on this issue between the conservative 
civil rights “establishment” and the 
militant rank and file. He explained his 
position, and the reasons why he had 
signed the moratorium statement, in an 
interview with Nat Hentoff, a New York 
journalist, published in The Village 
Voice on August 27 . 


Rustin's thinking is as follows. The 
civil rights movement has moved into a 
new stage. At first the purpose of its 
demonstrations was to call attention to 
certain evils - such as segregated lunch 
counters - and to put pressure on the 
appropriate people in power to remove 
the evils. Now the movement has 
begun to tackle far larger and more 
difficult problems - discrimination in 
jobs, housing and education - the solu- 
tion to which will require major changes 
in the American economic and social 
system. Demonstrations are still neces- 
sary to dramatise these problems, but 
they can only be solved by huge ex- 
penditure of money - that is, by political 
action by government, especially the 
Federal Government. 


If the Negroes are to get this kind of 
political action they must _ obtain 
political power - that is, they must be 
registered voters who can use their com- 
bined voting power to put pressure on 
a man like Johnson. The immediate 
task of the civil rights movement then, 
says Rustin, is to get as many Negroes 
as possible registered between now and 
the election. This task will require so 
many voluntary workers that mass 
demonstrations will only dissipate 
energies which, at this particular time, 
are most urgently needed for the voter 
registration programme. After the 
election, the need for mass demonstra- 
tions may well arise again. 


Rustin pointed out to Hentoff that, on 
his insistence, the moratorium statement 
only called for a halt to mass demon- 
strations; local actions - such as rent 
strikes, demonstrations against police 
brutality etc. - should continue. 

The debate about the moratorium state- 
ment has turned out to have little prac- 
tical importance. Virtually the whole 
non-violent civil rights movement is in 
fact carrying out the programme Rustin 
advocates. Voter registration is the 
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main activity being undertaken by both 
CORE and SNCC until the election. All 
the major non-violent organisations have 
joined together for a strong drive to 


register Negroes in Mississippi (this 
programme was described by John Pap- 
worth in Peace News on June 26). This 
is only the most spectacular of the voter 
registration drives this summer; others 
are being carried out all over the United 
States, North as well as South. 


The non-violent civil rights movement 
is, therefore, still on the move, and it is 
still gaining important successes. At 
the Democratic Party’s national conven- 
tion in Atlantic City at the end of 
August the non-racialist Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party won seats 
and voting rights for two of its dele- 
gates over the protest of the “legal,” 
white racist delegation from Mississippi. 
Although the FDP rejected the compro- 
mise adopted by the convention under 
which the racist delegation would be 
seated as well as two FDP delegates (so 
did the all-white delegation which with- 
drew from the convention), the attempt 
to get the national Democratic Party to 
recognise a non-racialist delegation from 
the South was, on the whole, a signific- 
ant success. 


Few people expected the party leaders 
to snub the all-white Mississippi delega- 
tion completely, for this may have led to 
a walk-out by all the Southern delega- 
tions, including some that Johnson 
probably still hopes will support him. 
But the Freedom Party did obtain from 
the convention credentials committee a 
recommendation, adopted by the con- 
vention, that only delegations selected 
on a strictly non-discriminatory basis 
would be recognised at the next con- 
vention in 1968. Also, the hearings of 
the dispute between the two Mississippi 
delegations were covered by nation-wide 
television, so that millions of Americans 
saw witness after witness from Missis- 
sippi testify to the intimidation, fraud 
and violence by which Negroes in the 
state are prevented from exercising 
their political rights. 

Further victories for civil rights have 
come with the opening of the new school 
year. Integrated classes have begun in 
once obstinately segregationist districts 
in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Virginia, with few incidents. Until this 
term, Mississippi was the only state 
which had not made even token com- 
pliance with the decision of the US 
Supreme Court ten years ago that racial 
segregation in schools was a violation 
of the Constitution. 

This difficult and tragic summer is now 
drawing to its end. The violence that 
so many people predicted came to the 
cities of the North. The far worse 
violence that constantly harasses the 
Negro in the South continues. Three 
civil rights workers were murdered. But 
progress was made. November 3 will 
mark the end of this phase of the 
struggle. Whatever happens on that 
day, November 4 will mark the begin- 
ning of a new phase. 
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Adam Roberts: candidates for peace 
Four brave men in the 
London suburbs 


Efforts of candidates who have stood for 
parliament on the issue of peace have 
always been isolated and individual. 
General elections have been followed 
by agonising reappraisals of the causes 
of failure. The 1955 general election 
was felt to show the need for greater 
co-ordination of peace effort, and the 
pacifist Fellowship Party was formed 
later in the same year. 


After the 1959 election, there was a 
feeling that the CND, which had been 
formed in the previous year, could have 
made a far bigger impact on the election, 
and people said they would do better 
next time. 
Will independent peace candidates do 
any better now? Can the pattern of past 
defeats be broken? Last week’s Danish 
elections, in which the pacifist People’s 
Peace Party failed to secure any seats, 
is hardly an encouraging omen. 
The uncertainty which lies behind the 
venture of standing for parliament on a 
peace ticket is indicated by the number 
of people who have opted out of such a 
course. Stuart Morris, until earlier 
this year General Secretary of the Peace 
Piedge Union, was to have stood in the 
Westminster constituency, but he moved 
out of London on his retirement and 
has decided to withdraw from the 
election; Peter Worsley, a former chair- 
man of Yorkshire CND, announced 
earlier this year that he would stand 
for Hull on a unilateralist ticket, but he 
moved to Manchester; and Norman Feltz 
planned last year to stand for Barnet in 
support of unilateral disarmament, but 
decided to stand down in December. 
Inevitably, there are tensions between 
independent peace candidates and 
Labour candidates, and at least one of 
the three who stood down did so 
because he felt that his supporters 
te actually vote Labour “on the 
ay.” 
In the 1964 general election, four more- 
or-less independent peace candidates are 
standing. This is much the same as in 
1959, when there was one Fellowship 
Party candidate, one “independent 
socialist and anti-H-bomb candidate,” and 


two Independent Labour Party candi- 
dates. 

This year, the Independent Labour Party 
may not put up any candidates. I rang 
up their office on Monday and was told 
that they were not sure about their 
plans: “I think our central London 
branch is hoping to put one up,” I was 
told. 

If the ILP has declined somewhat, 
INDEC (the Independent Nuclear Dis- 
armament Election Committee) has 
emerged; it has two candidates, one in 
Bromley and one in Twickenham. James 
Haigh, a 26-year-old primary school- 
teacher, moved to Bromley specially in 
order to fight the seat, as he knew that 
there were a number of INDEC sup- 
porters in Bromley who had already 
contested local elections. Haigh, who is 
a pacifist, is concentrating on the nuclear 
issue, and calls his platform “implicitly 
pacifist though not explicitly.” He has 
got about 30 volunteers to work for him 
at various times, and he believes his 
“independent presence” has already had 
an impact in Bromley. Nuclear dis- 
armament loomed large at a meeting in 
Bromley on September 18 at which all 
the candidates spoke. ; ; 
INDEC’s main eifort, however, is going 
into its campaign in Twickenham, where 
Michael Craft, a dentist who has been 
very active in London Region CND and 
is now chairman of INDEC, is standing. 
The strong team behind Michael Craft 
feel that they want to have one really 
serious fight, and they have certainly 
tackled their job with enthusiasm. 
John Gittings and Richard Gott work at 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs by day, but by night they are 
down at Twickenham running Craft’s 
campaign. Gittings, who is Craft’s agent, 
is convinced that INDEC has _ brought 
politics into the usually placid Twicken- 
ham: “There wouldn't have been an 
election without us,” he says. INDEC 
has purchased a shop in the High Street, 
forcing the Liberals and Conservatives 
to follow suit rather belatedly - they 
had never before acquired special elec- 
tion premises. With the help of the 


60-70 people who have come to their 
headquarters, INDEC will distribute 
30,000 leaflets or so plus 37,000 election 
addresses. 


Craft has not hesitated to stick his neck 
out in his election campaign for unilat- 
eral nuclear disarmament by Britain; 
last Tuesday night he said at a meeting 
in Twickenham that Mr Gresham Cooke, 
the sitting Conservative member, is “ ill- 
informed, muddled and unaware about 
the question of nuclear disarmament.” 
He has challenged Gresham Cooke and 
the other candidates to debate the issue 
of nuclear disarmament with him. 

Craft can hardly be accused of soft- 
selling: he said at a meeting attended 
by all the candidates and 150 electors 
that “there is no racial problem in 
Twickenham except for the fact that 
three of your four candidates are Jews.” 
(Only Gresham Cooke is not.) 

INDEC in Twickenham _ has, says 
Gittings, been strengthened by the un- 
popularity of the Labour candidate, and 
many Labour supporters are in fact 
working for Craft. Gittings feels that 
it is essential to have a unilateralist 
candidate if unilateralist views are to 
be taken seriously in the election. The 
idea of an “independent presence” 
without an independent candidate is like 
soul without body. 

Ronald Mallone, campaigning in Wool- 
wich West as the Fellowship Party’s only 
candidate in this election, has already 
worn out at least one pair of shoes in 
his canvassing. So far one in ten houses 
in the constituency have been canvassed, 
and with very little help; although it is 
early in the campaign yet, he is con- 
cerned that he won’t get enough can- 
vassers. He puts a great emphasis on 
door-to-door campaigning: “If we can- 
vassed every house in Woolwich we 
could keep our deposit,” he says. (In 
1959 he got 1,189 votes, lost his deposit.) 
Mallone, who is 48, is a lecturer in 
English literature at the City of West- 
minster College of Further Education, 
and a methodist lay preacher. He has 
been a member of the pacifist movement 
since he was 19. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Nowhere to go 


Last week the Evening Standard ran a 
short series of very intelligent articles 
describing the conditions of life and the 
problems of coloured immigrants in 
London. 


It also ran a selection of readers’ letters 
about the series. These letters were ex- 
tremely frightening in their blank 
refusal to consider the immigrants’ point 
of view. Almost unanimously, their cry 
was: “we are British; we’ve slaved to 
make ourselves a comfortable living; no 
blacks are going to come and take it 
away from us.” 


The same cry is heard in the affair of 
the Loughborough Estate. On Monday 
the Evening Standard reported that 500 
London County Council tenants had 
signed a petition of protest against the 
council’s decision to move a coloured 
family into a maisonette on the estate. 
A Mrs Charlesworth said: ‘“ Once one 
coloured family has come the rest will 
follow in a flood . .. Many English 
families cannot get homes - and they 
have been on the housing lists for 
years.” 


There is every reason why people should 
be angry about housing; it is a scandal 
that people can be persuaded to wait 
years for a house that never comes, or 
that families should be broken up be- 
cause they can find nowhere to live. But 
what seems to me really sad and depres- 
sing is that our level of political 
maturity is so low that people’s anger 
can be so readily diverted. The black 


man does not cause the housing short- 
age; there is a housing shortage because 
housing is profitable, and the Govern- 
ment has deliberately sacrificed public 
housing to private interests. 


Behind the 


present Conservative smokescreen about 
the number of houses which have been 
built under the present Government 
lurks the fact that low-cost council 
house-building for rent has gone down. 
Is this so hard to understand? 


Last week it was announced that the 
Ministry of Housing had refused permis- 
sion for an LCC compulsory purchase 
order of a number of houses in Lambeth, 
the LCC’s scheme would have provided 
homes for twice as many people as live 
in the area now. Were there any peti- 
tions presented about this? 


The urgency of a family’s need for hous- 
ing depends on a lot of things - their 
present living conditions, their health, 
the size of the family, how much money 
they’ve got. What it does not depend 
on is how long they’ve been here or 
what colour their skin is. Apparently 
this is something we stil] have to learn. 


* *” * 


In the October issue of the monthly 
journal, Modern Railways, there appears 
the remarkable claim that the British 
Railways Board has recently issued each 
regional administration with specific 
totals of stations which it must close to 
passengers within a certain period. 


Wishing to check on this story, I rang 
British Railways. The man in the press 
office said that he had never heard of 
such an instruction and couldn’t make 
head or tail of the whole thing. 


I then rang Modern Railways. They 
were adamant that the story was true, 
but they couldn’t possibly reveal the 
source. They had an intelligence net- 
work organised within British Railways, 
and naturally their agents had to be pro- 


tected. Of course the Board would 
deny it all. 

All this seems pretty disturbing. The 
claim that the closure policy is being 
pursued arbitrarily is a serious charge, 
and the public ought to know the facts 
of the case. Our democracy is hardly in 
a healthy state when matters of public 
concern have to be discussed on the 
basis of espionage reports. 


x * * 


Rereading our editorial of September 18 
and the correspondence on page 10 be- 
tween Anthony Arblaster and Theodore 
Roszak, I sympathise with Arblaster’s 
remark that we undervalued the benefits 
which a Labour Government might bring 
- particularly in our neglect of the hous- 
ing scandal - and I feel that Roszak’s 
reply doesn’t quite face up to this 
point. 


But for the sake of truth and frivolity, 
I fee) bound to assure Mr Arblaster that 
anyone who thinks we offer him a moral 
loophole through which to escape the 
tedious duties of politics is in for a 
horrid shock. From what I know of 
Peace News and the peace movement, 
we rate very high on the flat ephemeral 
pamphlet and boring meeting index. 
” ” ” 


Let nobody fear that New Zealand is 
undefended. The Prime Minister, Mr 
Holyoake, has denied American sug- 
gestions that he is not spending enough 
on defence. According to a press cutting 
which reached me last week, he said: 
“It is obvious that we are spending 
enough. Otherwise we would be spend- 
ing more.” 

I find simple 
comforting. 


logic like that very 


Patrick Figgis, who is standing for 
Barnet, is also a churchman (he 1s a 
congregational minister) and he has 
also stood for parliament before. In 
1942, in a straight fight with a Labour 
candidate in South Poplar, he stood as 
a “Christian socialist’? and demanded 
that the war be ended on the basis of 
negotiations with the German opposition 
to Hitler. He saved his deposit. 


Figgis is the most independent of the 
independent peace candidates; he repre- 
sents no party or organisation, and he 
apparently does not wish to be too 
closely associated with the CND. He 
demands that Britain should disarm 
completely except for contributions to 
a UN force and for police operation in 
countries that turn to Britain directly 
for help. ‘“ We are faced with a human 
and moral issue outweighing all else 
and none of the three parties are saying 
anything about it,” he declares. He is 
getting Sir Stephen King-Hall and the 
Very. Rev George MacLeod to speak at 
meetings in his campaign. 


It is hard to count how many unilater- 
alists within the parties are standing for 
the election. Plaid Cymru, the Welsh 
nationalist party, is putting up 23 candi- 
dates in Wales. Emrys Roberts, the 
party secretary, tells me: “ We are not 
making a big issue out of CND though 
of course we support it.” . 


There are the Labour unilateralists, 
whose number has always been variable 
and who are being very diplomatic in 
view of the possibility of a Labour 
Government in the near future. Then 
there are the Communists. The Septem- 
ber issue of Sanity even lists six Com- 
munist candidates as having “views... 
in accord with Campaign policy,” a 
vague and perhaps misleading phrase. 


The Committee of 100 is supporting a 
Campaign to mark ballot papers with 
CND signs, interfere in party meetings 
and put stickers on party posters. A 
group in Hampstead are to hold a fast 
on the weekend before the election to 
draw attention to the amount of money 
being spent on arms by all the parties 
we as of the world is short 
of food. 


CND is of course not putting up its 
own candidate, but it aims at persist- 
ently questioning candidates about their 
views on the bomb, and many local CND 
groups have called meetings in their 
constituencies at which the candidates 
outline their views and a CND speaker 
replies. This programme, though it 
could be valuable in many ways, has not 
aroused any great enthusiasm, and two 
people who were at the “CND and the 
Election” meeting in London on Sep- 
tember 17 told me that the meeting 
seemed at times to be a funeral service 
for CND 


It is hard, even for one like myself who 
is frequently critical of the various 
peace organisations in this country, not 
to feel a little sadness at the small and 
isolated efforts being made to reach the 
public at election time. Interesting 
things may well happen in Bromley, 
Twickenham, Woolwich or Barnet. But 
what happens in these London suburbs 
cannot be called part of a _ grand 
strategy. 


The independent candidates have the 
courage to face the public with their 
policies; do others lack confidence in 
the ability of their policies to convince 
the public? 
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Charles Ray : 


RUMANIA 


a class-divided 
society 


Rumania was Stalin’s most servile satel- 
lite—and for obvious reasons. Russian 
capital dominated the economy; a mil- 
lion Russian troops occupied it imme 
diately after the war (the last leaving 
only in 1958); and its geographical 
proximity to Russia would have made it 
easy, with a flick of Stalin’s wrist, to 
crush by overwhelming military might 
the first signs of independence. Buchar- 
est could be a 1956-style Budapest any 
time it wanted: naturally, it didn’t 
want. 


But times have changed. Through ex- 
perience, Russia found that in Eastern 
Europe naked oppression was economic- 
ally disastrous and politically unfeasible. 
Gradually, the Red Army had to be 
withdrawn and Russia had to rely upon 
local quislings to do their bidding. How- 
ever, the loca) quislings, in deference to 
intense feeling from their own peoples, 
started more and more to be recalcitrant 
to Russia. As the Gomu'kas and Kadars 
thought, better a mild rebellion against 
Russia - amounting to a cough or a 
hiccup in the wrong place - rather than 
have “our” peoples in open rebellion 
against us; we must have some popu- 
larity with ‘‘our’ people. 


From the standpoint of the Russian 
rulers, this was by far the best compro- 
mise: far better have the little of 
independence shown by Kadar than the 
type of independence shown by the 
Hungarian freedom fighters. Especially 
as continuing the old policy would 
eventually result in wholesale disturb- 
ance from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea. There just 
wouldn’t be sufficient Russian tanks to 
cope. 

But alas for the Russian rulers, events 
have a logic of their own. Under intense 
popular pressure, the mildest form of 
rebellion grows to be a slight rebellion, 
a slight rebellion to a bigger rebellion, 
and the bigger rebellion to - that’s how 
Khrushchev discovered even the Ruman- 
ian lap-dog can bite. 


For years Rumanians have longed to 
express themselves. About their national 
sovereignty: the way Russia, by con- 
niving with Hitler in 1940, snatched 
Bessarabia and Bukovina from Rumania 
and handed part of Dobrudja_ to 
Bulgaria. (None of this lost land has 
been returned.) About the Russian 
occupation: its excesses, its savageries, 
its cost. About economic matters: the 
1,785 million dollars reparations 
roughly 84% of the national income - 
paid to Russia in goods and food by 
1948 when Rumanians themselves were 
starving; the joint companies whereby, 
until 1954, the Russians creamed off so 
much from Rumania; and, finally, the 
lopsided trade agreemcnts, where Russia 
got things on the cheap and sold goods 
dearly. 

Significantly, it is in economic matters 
that Rumania has shown the greatest 
independence. It has striven to diversify 
its foreign trade, to reach trade agree- 
ments with Western countries as well as 
East. Already a third of her exports 
go to non-communist countries; it is 
expected to rise to over 40%. Also, it 
wants to attract foreign capital, necessary 


continued on page 8 
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Tom McGrath 


THE HUMAN VOICE 


art and the making of peace 


“Political conflicts are merely surfaced manifestations. If 
arise you may be sure that certain powers intend to keep this conflict 


under operation since they hope 


If conflicts 


to profit from the situation. To 


concern yourself with surface political conflicts is to make the mistake 
of the bull in the ring, you are charging the cloth.” - William Burroughs. 


As features editor of a newspaper main- 
ly concerned with the problems of 
creating peace in the world, I receive 
hosts of complaints about the fact that 
articles on the arts and kindred subjects 
appear in the pages I help to plan. The 
complaints vary from the philistine ob- 
jections of those who have never seen 
much Point to the arts at any time, to 
the criticisms of reasonable people who 
have a certain appreciation of the arts 
but would relegate them to “their proper 
time and place.” In the urgent struggle 
against war, they say, we have no time 
to dally with the arts. I assert the 
contrary. If peace efforts are going to 
be in any way effective, they must ex- 
tend beyond the surface problems of 
Bearies: Art is very much our con- 
ern. 


Martin Buber once defined war as a 
breakdown in communications: 


“War has always had an adversary who 
hardly ever comes forward as such 
but does his work in the stillness. 
This adversary is speech, fulfilled 
speech, the speech of genuine con- 
versation in which men understand 
one another and come to a mutual 
understanding. Already in primitive 
warfare fighting begins where speech 
has ceased; that is, where men are no 
longer able to discuss with one another 
the subjects under dispute or submit 
them to _Mediation, but flee from 
speech with one another and in the 
speechlessness of slaughter seek what 
they suppose to be a decision, a judg- 
ment of God. War soon conquers 
speech and enslaves it in the service 
of its battle cries.” 

It is easy to see the import of Buber’s 

words in their application to the present- 

day world. The endless series of top- 


level peace talks is only one symptom 
of the more general malady he describes. 
Double-talk and myths surround us. We 
have to stand by impotent while the 
forces and attitudes of mind that strive 
to rewrite history attempt to impose a 
similar rethink on the present. Words 
have indeed been taken over by the pro- 
paganda machines. Meanwhile we seem 
contented to be cynical; our age has a 
thirst for satire. Yet within such con- 
ditions, the durable peace that Buber 
defined - a peace more positive than 
survival in the tensions of a cold war - 
is precluded. Buber holds out, however, 
some hope of solution. 


“But where speech, be it ever so shy, 
moves from camp to camp, war is 
already called in question. Its cannon 
easily drown out the word; but when 
the word has become entirely sound- 
less, and on this side and on that 
soundlessly bears into the hearts of 
men the intelligence that no human 
conflict can really be resolved through 
killing, not even through mass killing, 
then the human word has already be- 
gun to silence the cannonade.” 


There is a possible solution in the 
human voice itself. For Buber this is 
the most important solution: 


“Hearkening to the human voice, 
where it speaks forth unfalsified, and 
replying to it, this above all is needed 
today. The busy noise of the hour 
must no longer drown out the vox 
humana, the essence of the human 
which has become a voice. This voice 
must not only be listened to, it must 
be answered and led out of the lonely 
monologue into the awakening dia- 
logue of the peoples. Peoples must 
engage in talk with one another 


through their truly human men if 
the great peace is to appear and the 
eo life of the earth renew 
itself.” 


The obvious recourse of those who want 
to create peace is to reverse the process 
that has resulted in the communication 
breakdown, the process that commenced 
with loss of trust. Communications must 
be restored wherever possible so that 
trust can be re-established. To accom- 
plish this requires an effort based on 
more than just a big heart and the 
organising of some outsize penpal club. 
A conversation must be set in motion 
that will throw out a strong signal on 
the central waveband. It must impinge 
on the human condition at the most 
essential level. Otherwise those with a 
vested interest in anti-truth will “jam” 
it out of existence. 


Most important of all, any conversation 
intended as an antidote to the current 
barrage of propaganda must be intelli- 
gent and appear to the world as 
intelligent, more intelligent than any 
rival broadcast. 


I regard the artist2 as one of the main 
instigators of this kind of conversation. 
(There are other instigators, of course - 
men like Gandhi, Einstein, Christ.) The 
artist utilises the three resources avail- 
able to him - the external world, his 
awareness of it, the means of communi- 
cation at his disposal - to produce a 
fourth mysterious element, the work of 
art. 


The prime vitality in a work of art lies 
in its perception. This has variously 
been described as a perception of truth, 
of the unknown, of beauty, or of any 
of the other nebulous words man has 
employed to describe phenomena that go 
beyond his verbal understanding. The 
important part is, however, that the 
perception in a work of art is a fresh 
perception, one that adds something new 
to man’s existing knowledge. (Hence 
the strangeness of much of the art of 


one’s own time. The work of art is 
really a kind of message from the 
future. What the artist is aware of 
today the rest of the world is not fully 
conversant with until many years 
later.) 


To exhibit a work of art, be it a painting, 
a poem, a piece of music, whatever, is 
to invite the rest of mankind to progress 
towards the new perception the artist 
has produced. The artist, whether he 
admits it or not, is a public servant.3 


None of this is to say, however, that the 
artist should make conscious efforts to 
please or instruct the public. If he did 
this he would fail as an artist, whatever 
his success as entertainer or educator. 
The statement made by a work of art is 
untranslatable into any other terms. It 
has taken a particular structure because 
we is no other structure available 
o it. 


For example, read the poems of Wilfred 
Owen. If Owen’s only concern had been 
to say “war is wrong,” then his poems 
need never have appeared. He might 
have expressed himself in another direc- 
tion - as a pamphleteer, for instance. But 
the structure of a poem was essential to 
him because what he had to express 
went deeper than the _ subject-verb- 
object formation of an ordinary sentence 
could hold. He was trying to convey, as 
directly as possible, his experience of 
war, the terrible effect that war has on 
human consciousness. 


Watching, we hear the mad gusts tug- 
ging on the wire, 


Like twitching agonies of men among 
its brambles. 


Northward, incessantly, the flickering 
gunnery rumbles, 


Far off, like a dull rumour of some 
other war. 


What are we doing here?4 


Every word in the above quotation has 
its own subtle part to play in a total 
expression. The fall in sound from 
“wire” to “war,” from “brambles” to 
“rumbles,” the insistent repetition of two 
syllables in a falling cadence at the 
beginning of lines - ‘“Watching,” ‘“North- 
ward,” “ Far off,” - create a definite and 
precise effect which could not be 
achieved by any other means. The rush 
of sound that precedes it makes “ What 
are we doing here?” a _ particular 
question. Every comma, every pause at 
the end of a line, every pattern of vowel 
sounds, whatever the innuendo employed, 
it has its part to play in the creation of 
a final irreducible statement. If Owen 
had tried to make his statement more 
immediately understandable, he would 
“AN failed to make the statement at 
all. 


It so happens that Owen’s work is rela- 


| tively easy for the average reader to 


approach and its human relevance is 
readily discernable. But where is the 
meaning in Gertrude Stein’s work: 


“In spite of a day lost in the heat a 
day lost in the heat of the hall, in 
spite of the day lost in the heat of 
all the heat we know, in spite of words 
of surprise in spite of mats and straw- 
berries in the woods, how prettily I 
have taught you to say the woods - the 
poor man’s overcoat.”>5 


I have deliberately chosen this example, 
because of its apparent obscurity to the 
average reader. For many it will pro- 
vide a final substantiation of their con- 
viction that “ most of this modern art is 


The gold rush on art : Rembrandt's 
painting of Aristotle on sale in 
New York. It sold for 2,300,000 
dollars. 


just so much nonsense.” 
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I maintain 
that this particular piece of writing has 
a profound human significance. 


Well, what was she trying to express 
when she wrote it? Obviously the 
answer does not present itself as readily 
as it did with Owen. My own feeling is 
that she felt evasive significance in 
words themselves and their relationship 
to reality. In particular she was inter- 
ested in the continual wild stream of 
words she had glimpsed rushing through 
her own mind. She was compelled to 
place these words on paper because she 
had noticed something about the state 
of mind in which a human being 
exists. 


If you want to link up her statement 
with something more obviously “ social, 
then try and catch a glimpse of the 
words rushing through your own mind 
and consider what happens to you when 
some external force inserts words in 
your mind almost without your noticing 
it - some external force such as a Hitler, 
say. Does the importance of what she 
has done become any clearer? 


Words are the link with reality human 
beings use most frequently. From the 
first words we manage as a child stem 
our first significant communication with 
other people. From then on our lives 
are inextricably bound up with words. 
We are educated by words, we express 
our emotions through words, we manage 
to exist in society through words .. . 
we even fight wars around words like 
“democracy,” “freedom,” “the British 
Empire,” and so on, and so on. It fol- 
lows that words are one of our most 
valuable possessions and we should do 
everything in our power to keep them 
in a healthy state. For this task we 
must trust the poets. 


More than any other kind of writer, the 
poet is concerned with the health of 
words. More than any other writer he 
is concerned to see that words are used 
to express as much as they possibly 
can. The poet works with language at 
its limits. Without him, language would 
deteriorate completely. Any possibility 
of man negotiating his differences with 
his fellows would vanish forever. Hence 
the importance of poetry to the peace 
movement or any other movement. De- 
pending on what part you want words to 
play in the world, you are either for or 
against poetry. The person who wants 
words to bring peace to the world must 
surely be strongly for poetry. 


Words are not, however, our only con- 
nection with the external world, or our 
only means of communication. Man can 
also paint, compose music, perform 
plays, make films. In the 20th century 
he seems to be on the verge of creating 
new forms of expression not yet clearly 
understood. The artistic conversation 
takes place in several different forms. 
Precisely because these forms are not 
verbal, and express something the verbal 
cannot cope with, we should take heed 
of the kind of statement they make. For 
although words are essential to the 
growth of human understanding, they 
are also a limitation. Any other means 
that exist of extending our understand- 
ing are to be valued: We must absorb 
the statement Leonardo made in his 
paintings as well as read his erudite 
notebooks, for the paintings say some- 
thing the notebooks could never hope to 
say. 

The people whose work I have alluded 
to as examples of the significance of 
artistic expression are long since dead. 
It is surely obvious that those artists 
who create in our own day and age are 
most likely to have something vital to 
say to us. But unfortunately to many 
this is far from obvious. You need 
only compare the number of people who 
like Beethoven with the number of 
people willing to give Stockhausen’s 
music even a hearing, to see this. What 
has happened in our century to create 
the schism that exists between the artist 
and most of his contemporaries? 


In part the answer lies in the “ futurity” 
of the artist’s vision compared with 
other men; but only in part. The artist 
has always been ahead of his time. 
But has there ever previously been a 
situation in which so many of the 
people of the world felt cut off from art 
itself? A rhetorical question, I think. 
In previous ages art was one of the 
main forms of communication. It had 
few rivals. The Elizabethans had to go 
to the theatre for their entertainment. 
They had none of the instant pleasure 
television provides for us today. Briefly, 
communication media were slower and 
less far-reaching. The artist’s voice was 
not so easily shouted down. 

Today, too many voices compete with 
the artist, too many people have a 
vested interest in preventing the artist’s 
voice being heard, and only too often 
these peopie have control over the most 
powerful means of communication. As 
the natural enemies of the artist, their 


strongest blow against him has been 
the perpetration of the myth that at 
all times an audience should expect to 


be entertained. In the terms of today’s 
mammoth entertainment industry, what 
the audience can expect is a spectacle 
that requires little effort on their part to 
“appreciate.” Appreciation in this case 
usually means escape from the drudgery 
of ordinary day-to-day urban living. In 
return for this “entertainment,” the 
audience is expected to pay. 


What the artist offers to an audience 
has nothing to do with money. Modern 
art is decor in New York banks, Sotheby 
art sales make news, but when the 
artist creates an art object, he does not 
think of it primarily as a saleable com- 
modity. One day he might sell it, yes. 
One day he might. become very rich 
through selling his work, 

Many of today’s most dissenting poets 
and artists in America, for example, 
find their dissent has become a highly 
marketable commodity. (What happens 
to their dissent once it is “bought” is 
beyond the scope of this article.) But 
essentially, when the artist places a 
work before the world, he does so re- 
gardless of whether or not anyone is 
going to pay for it. He must do this, 
otherwise what he produces will be a 
dead form, geared to the tastes and 
values of an audience who are always 
one step behind his own vision. 


This on one level explains the statement 
made by modern writers that the novel 
is a dead art form. The novel has in 
fact become a completely commercialised 
form. The novelist when he begins to 
create his work must simultaneously 
pander to the audience by creating plot 
lines, character sketches, and other de- 
vices that evolved from another age 
and a different vision of man and the 
world. 

Hence the growth of the anti-novel - the 
monologues of Beckett’s tramps, the 
intense concentration on detail of Robbe- 
Grillet’s Voyeur, Burrough’s Naked 
Lunch spilling off the pages in all direc- 
tions - a structure more in tune with 
the writer’s vision and definitely not 
meant as entertainment. 

Unfortunately the modern mass audience 
approaches art as if art were just 
another product of the entertainment 
industry. Art is then expected to play 
the “entertainment game.” It is ex- 
pected to be just as vulgar and easily 
accessible as any of the products of the 
entertainment industry, although be- 


“The work of art is really a kind 
of message from the future.” 
Georges Mathieu painting his 
“ Crowning of Charlemagne.” 


cause it is appearing under the title of 
art it is expected to have a certain 
twist to it - it must either be “pretty” 
or “clever.” (Hence the popular success 
of Annigoni’s undoubtedly “pretty” 
creations, and the more clever and witty 
statements thrown out by Picasso.) 
Other than that, the audience is well- 
pleased if the artist himself is an eccen- 
tric figure - the more bizarre the better. 
(In all probabiljty more people know 
of Salvador Dali’s personal exploits than 
have seen his works.) 


When art turns out to be offering some- 
thing other than this entertainment con- 
ception, the audience becomes puzzled 
and aggressive towards the artist. More 
accurately, because of muddled precon- 
ceptions as to what constitutes art and 
what the artist’s function is, the mass 
audience comes not to trust the artist. 
The 20th century artist has responded 
to this lack of trust by turning away 
from a wide audience and projecting 
his work to those few who seem inter- 
ested. The important conversation be- 
tween the artist and mankind has broken 
down. Art has become an in-group 
activity. 


If I have at times written in dramatic 
terms, it is because I think that the 
present-day loss of communication be- 
tween the artist and the mass audience 
is a crisis situation. I hope from what 
I have written earlier it is obvious why 
this is so. 


What is to be done? You tell me. This 
is an article looking for a response. 
am trying to start a conversation. 


Notes : 

1. This and subsequent quotations are taken 
from ‘Instead of Violence '' (Grossman, 
New York). 

2. By the artist I mean true artist, not those 
poseurs it is the function of art criticism 
to expose. 


3. I put in this sentence to emphasise that 
the artist's position is not that of an elitist. 
The ariist can no more afford to take up 
the stance of cultural aristocrat than the 
proletariat can afford to ignore him. Histor 
can, however, force the artist into the posi- 
tion in which he is forced to think and act 
against the general will. 


4. A verse from ‘‘ Exposure.”’ 
5. “A Day Lost.” 
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RUMANIA 


from page 5 


if it is to fulfil its ambitious six and 15- 
year plans. Russia apparently disap- 
proves of these plans to take gigantic 
steps in industrialisation. She would 
rather Rumania were a source of raw 
material for the Communist bloc. This 
would severely limit its independence 
and place it at a disadvantage compared 
with the more industrially developed 
Communist countries. 


Recently disagreement flared up in 
public. In Moscow, Professor Valev pub- 
lished a Russian plan for a ‘“ Lower 
Danube economic complex,” which would 
include parts of Russia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. As this proposal would saddle 
some of the potentially richest parts of 
Rumania with the leftovers of the other 
two countries, it met with a swift, forth- 
right response. The Rumanian weekly 
economic journal, Viata Economica, 
castigated it as “more than direct inter- 
ference in Rumania’s internal affairs; it 
is a proposal to strip away certain attri- 
butes of its sovereignty, a project to 
violate its territorial integrity and dis- 
member its unity as a nation and state.” 
It accused the Russians of economic ex- 
ploitation. 


The article from Viata Economica, 
issued in pamphlet form, is being widely 
read. Every Rumanian with whom I 
discussed current affairs - and it must 
have been in the region of 150, from 
all walks of life - supported the asser- 
tion of national independence. 


The Rumanians are justly proud of their 
economic progress. While in Britain 
Neddy talks of a 4% expansion each 
year, Rumanian industrial output has 
risen annually by 15%. New factories 
are springing up, and by 1970 the big 
Galati steel works will be producing 4 
million tons of a total output of 7.5 
million tons of steel. 


But al] this is being done at a price. 
Because of the absence of Russian 
capital and the mere trickle of capital 
from the West, Rumania is largely de- 
pendent on its own efforts. Funds for 
industrialisation must largely be found 


within its own frontiers. And, as Stalin 
discovered in Russia in the 20s and 30s, 
it is only possible to increase the volume 
of investment by decreasing the volume 
of consumption. The Rumanian Stat- 
istical Pocket Book 1964 (p. 77) shows 
the same trend: 

1938 1950 1959 1963 
Producer goods 45.5 53.0 60.3 64.5% 
Consumer goods 54.5 47.0 39.7 35.5% 
The Pocket Book also records how total 
investment in public health, social assist- 
ance and physical culture dropped from 
448 million lei in 1962 to 370 million in 
1963. 
This means the people must be prepared 
to make a considerable sacrifice for 
industrialisation. They must forego 
health service improvements and _ the 
things that would make life easier. They 
must work harder, produce more - and 
receive a smaller proportion of what 
they produce. 
This is the grim fact, made grimmer by 
the low standard of living. The average 
monthly wage is 1,000 to 1,200 lei, 
roughly equivalent to £20-£22. For this 
they are supposed to work eight hours 
a day, six days a week. Many appear to 
work longer hours. Droves of men and 
women can be seen in the fields in the 
early morning; they are there almost 
till dusk. The women, perhaps because 
of the hardness of the toil, perhaps 
because of the heat, seem to age quickly. 
Their clothing is drab. Their homes are 
drab - usually a couple of dingy rooms, 
that’s all. 
But there is another Rumania - the 
Rumania of the party bureaucrats and 
professional classes. There is no ceiling 
on what they can earn. I was told 10,000 
lei a month was regarded by them as a 
reasonable wage. In Bucharest a guide 
showed us houses of contemporary de- 
sign as palatial as any built in England. 
She wanted us to regard them as signs 
of Communist progress: to me, remem- 
bering the drab hovels, they were signs 
of a class-divided society. In education, 
too, these divisions show through. Most 
children go to school from the age of 
7 to 14, but those going on to university 
stay until they are 18 and then do a 
four-year degree course - 15 years’ 
education as against seven. 


It is the top echelons of society who are 
the most fervent Communists. They 
remember pre-war Rumania, a squalid 
monarchy, stagnating in a Balkan back- 
water. Their skills, like everything else, 
were being wasted. Now their adminis- 
trative, technical, scientific knowledge is 
put to use. They find themselves 
wanted. They are at the centre of 
things - the planners who make the 
plan. No wonder they are enthusiastic 
Communists. 


But workers are not so sanguine. They 
are acutely aware of the constant 
attempts to speed up production and to 
increase the gulf between what they 
produce and what they get. At the 
same time, they lack proper trade 
unions to defend even the most element- 
ary workers’ rights. Continually they 
talked of “them” and “us,” and I came 
to realise that industrial relations were 
basically the same as in British factories 
- only more so! 


The Rumanian state has an efficient 
secret police. So many discussions took 
place in private rooms or places where 
we were unlikely to be overheard. On 
one occasion, we forgot ourselves and 
were having a raucous political debate 
in a public house, when the landlord 
did something I have never previously 
experienced: he bought us a round of 
drinks (to show there was no offence) 
and then he threw us out. We had not 
been discreet enough. 


Relaxations, albeit limited, are occur- 
ring. The complete embargo on travel- 
ling to Western Europe has been lifted; 
a greater freedom of expression is 
allowed; and all political prisoners were 
supposed to have been released by 
August 27. I met one of them, a frail 
old woman with a bad heart, who had 
been imprisoned and tortured for two 
years. Her eldest son had done 15 
years’ forced labour and her daughter 
had also been detained. Wife of a 
former Rumanian army officer, she 
longed for the old order that had gone 
forever. I met another ex-prisoner, just 
liberated and enjoying his first drink. 
He had been imprisoned since 1943. 
Whether he had been jailed for being 
unemployed or taking part in a strike, 


Nicholas Sims 


The role of voluntary aid 


Not By Governments Alone, by Peter 
Williams and Adrian Moyes (Overseas 
Development Institute, 3s 6d). 


Fund-raising records went flying in 
December 1963 when Oxfam netted 
£600,000 within a month for its million- 
pound hunger campaign. Since then, 
the churches have pushed that achieve- 
ment into the background by raising the 
phenomenal sum of £700,000 in Christian 
Aid Week - a rate of £100,000 a day - 
and this year each of the “big five” 
overseas aid organisations is financing 
development projects to the tune of 
over £im. 


The Overseas Development Institute has 
therefore chosen a good time to publish 
this study by two of its staff members 
of “the role of British non-government 
organisations in the Development 
Decade.” Of these the best-known are 
the big fund-raising organisations whose 
rapid growth has caught the public 
imagination, and these are examined 
and criticised by Mr Wiljiams and Mr 
Moyes. But they also consider the main 
sources of indirect aid, which takes such 
forms as recruitment, orientation and 
advisory services; scholarships and wel- 
fare facilities for students from _ less- 
developed countries; and research on 
development problems and techniques. 
Finally they devote a useful chapter to 
a discussion of ways in which more gov- 
ernment assistance could be given to 
non-government organisations, and the 
principles upon which such _ support 
should be based. 


Compared with the government aid pro- 


gramme, which amounted in 1963-64 to 
£180-220 million, the aid which non- 
government organisations provide is 
bound to look puny: the authors of this 
pamphlet estimate it at less than £15 
million a year. But, as they point out, 
it makes up in quality something of 
what it lacks in quantity. Leaving aside 
(as does the pamphlet) the vexed 
question of whether the organisations’ 
supervision procedures are effective in 
ensuring the best use of project aid, 
there can be no doubt that non-govern- 
ment organisations are important sources 
of specialist knowledge, advice and per- 
sonnel for the less-developed countries; 
that they are often better placed than 
the government to help a small-scale but 
economically significant development 
project; and that they have advantages 
of speed, flexibility and political im- 
partiality. 


“Private organisations can both sup- 
plement and complement the official 
and internationa] programmes; they 
can run their own specialised schemes, 
and they can generate the public sup- 
port that makes official programmes 
possible.” 


But is it enough to make official pro- 
grammes ‘possible’? In spite of the 
United Nations resolution calling on the 
rich nations to devote 1% of their gross 
national product to meeting the targets 
of the Development Decade, Britain’s 
aid is still only around 0.8% of GNP. 
More depressing still are the official 
estimates of public expenditure in 1967- 
68 (Public Expenditure in 1963-64 and 


1967-68, Cmnd 2235, 1s), from which 
the anticipated level of overseas aid can 
be worked out as being in the region of 
£212-214 million. Even this latter maxi- 
mum figure is less than 1% of the 
present GNP. 

Bearing this in mind, it is surprising to 
read that the role of non-government 
organisations in educating public opinion 
is only “to engender public understand- 
ing and support for the aid programme.” 
This is rather different from acting “as 
a goad to speed political action,” which 
is how Mr Leslie Kirkley, Director of 
Oxfam, formulated one of his organisa- 
tion’s ‘chief roles” in a major speech in 
August 1963. 


His deputy, Mr Henry Fletcher, has 
spoken of Oxfam’s aim of “ bringing 
about a revolution in social and political 
thought,” and few people in the organ- 
insations concerned with overseas aid 
under-rate the magnitude of the task. 
Mr Williams and Mr Moyes give no hint 
of the dissatisfaction with present gov- 
ernment aid which has led to the call 
from War on Want, the Society of 
Friends and _ several Councils of 
Churches for the level of aid to be 
raised to 2% of GNP. The omission of 
what promises to become an increasingly 
important aspect of the non-government 
organisations’ work is the one thing to 
be regretted in an otherwise excellent 
pamphlet. 


Nicholas Sims, who has been working 
this summer for Oxfam, is an under- 
graduate at Queen’s College, Oxford. 


I was unable to tell because of language 
difficulties. But it is interesting to note 
that the pro-German wartime Govern- 
ment had him jailed and the Communist 
Government continued his imprisonment 
for a further 19 years. 


This continuity is not surprising. For 
in 1944-45, when the Red Army entered 
Rumania, Stalin moved the minimum 
amount of political furniture. The 
regime openly prided itself on its toler- 
ant attitude to fascists. For example, 
Major Popescu-Argetoia, an active 
fascist, became head of the secret police; 
General Lascar, decorated with an Iron 
Cross by Hitler for valour on the 
Eastern Front, joined the Communist 
Party and became Minister of War; 
while the head of all Rumania’s con- 
centration camps was made a judge. 


Russia probably had mixed motives for 
using prominent members of the old 
regime. Rumania’s cultural backward- 
ness meant few people had the requisite 
administrative skill and knowledge. 
Definitely the Rumanian Communist 
Party, small and riven by factions in 
1945, had insufficient personnel to fill 
all key posts. So they just had to look 
elsewhere. And, since the Russians 
wanted an administration that would 
bludgeon the workers, where better to 
look than to the pre-war rulers, with 
their peculiar genius for flouting the 
popular will? Moreover, old-style poli- 
ticians, ruling a _ private enterprise 
economy, might attract much-needed 
foreign investment. But this hope 
proved abortive. Instead of enticing 
foreign capital, King Michael and _ his 
entourage became enticed by foreign 
capitalism, the rapid post-war recovery 
made in Western compared to Eastern 
Europe. To stop Rumania wobbling 
away from the Communist camp, King 
Michael and his friends had to go. Even 
a many of the old gang remain to this 
day. 

Gheorghiu-Dej, the wily Communist 
leader, has retained his position for 22 
years throughout all vicissitudes. A 
good Stalinist when it paid to be a good 
Stalinist, a good follower of Khrushchev 
at the right moment, he has gone 
through all the contortions of the party 
line. It must be a novel experience for 
him now to think for himself. Never- 
theless, he is in command, completely 
and utterly. He is deliberately steering 
Rumania towards a form of national 
communism. In the short term, this will 
not mean any fundamental change in 
the political or economic structure. 
Nobody contemplates the re-introduction 
of private ownership or permitting the 
creation of parties opposed to the Com- 
munists. 

Indeed, Gheorghui-Dej and the Com- 
munist Party enjoy unprecedented popu- 
larity. Whereas in 1944-45 they owed 
their positions entirely to the Red Army 
- no Communist Party in Eastern Europe 
had less public backing than they had - 
today they are the heroes of the 
moment. It is they who stood up to 
the Russians and asserted Rumania’s 
national independence. It is they who 
have devised glorious plans for indus- 
trialisation and, what is more, are carry- 
ing them out at breakneck speed. 
However, this popularity may gradually 
vanish. Industrial growth will impose 
new strains, fresh sacrifices, on workers 
who are already grumbling. In the long 
run, it will weld them into an organised, 
disciplined class, capable of doing some- 
thing about their grumbles. Then the 
real political struggle in Rumania will 
begin. 

May it not be that national communism 
also contains the seeds of its own 
destruction? 


| renounce war and If will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Reports of violence being used against 
demonstrators at the second sit-down at 
La Macaza Bomarce missile base in 
Quebec have led to an official inquiry. 
a 


Harlem riots: 
how Bayard Rustin 
stopped explosion 


Bayard Rustin, the American civil rights 
leader, disclosed on September 21 how 
he and Paul R. Screvane, then acting 
mayor of New York, had joined forces 
on the second day of the Harlem riots 
last July to stop two young Negroes 
from setting off three cases of explo- 
sives. 

The New York Times reported on Sep- 
tember 23 that Bayard Rustin said that 
he had eventually obtained possession 
of the dynamite, poured oil on the cases, 
and dumped the explosives into a river. 
The owners of the dynamite, whom Mr 
Rustin refused to identify, had threat- 
ened to use it to focus attention on 
Negro grievances. 
Experts in the Police Department’s bomb 
squad said that the three cases of dyna- 
mite contained enough explosives to 
demolish a city block. ; 

According to Bayard Rustin, at about 
10 a.m. on July 19 in Harlem a stranger 
pointed out two men to him and said 
they had dynamite in their basement 
apartment. Mr Rustin asked the men if 
they really had the explosives. He said 
they then took him to their home and 
showed him the three cases. 


He tried to persuade them that violence 
would not help the community - which 
was at that time angered over the killing 
of a 15-year-old Negro boy by Lieutenant 
Thomas R. Gilligan of the New York 
police. Rustin stated that they said to 
him: “You call yourself a leader. Let's 
do something.” 2 ‘ 
reed to accompany Bbayar 
Picuinite the West 123rd Street police 
station. 
Mr Rustin said that at that time he had 
no idea what he was going to do at the 
police station, but that he had “really 
believed in God” when he saw Civil 
Court Judge James L. Watson, a former 
State senator and a prominent Negro 
leader, there. 
Mr Rustin told Judge Watson that he 
had to speak to Mr Screvane iImme- 
diately, and Judge Watson called the 
City Hall and asked that Mr Screvane 
telephone the police station. 


Bayard Rustin told Mr Screvane about 
the dynamite, explaining that he hoped 
to get possession of it and dispose of it. 
He said he was informing him because 
he feared arrest and wanted the acting 
mayor to know why he had it in_ his 
possession if the men would give it to 
him. He then let one of the owners of 
the dynamite speak to Mr Screvane, who 
assured the man that he was prepared to 
meet regularly with Negro leaders. This 
conversation made an impression on the 
owners of the dynamite, who agreed to 
give it to Mr Rustin and help him 
dispose of it. 

Bayard Rustin then borrowed a car, 
purchased several gallons of oil, re- 
turned to the basement apartment, 
poured oil on the dynamite and put it 
in the car. He and the two men then 
took the dynamite to a river, which Mr 
Rustin would not identify, and in the 
early morning darkness threw it into 
the water. 


DON’T PASS BY 
ON THE 
OTHER SIDE! 


Hurry to Kidbrooke to help 
unilateralist Fellowship Party 
candidate Ronald Mallone 

put leaflets into every home 

in West Woolwich. 20,000 left! 
141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke. 
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Sit-down at Quebec missile base: 
inquiry into guards’ violence 


Tommy Douglas, leader of the New 
Democratic Party, raised the question of 
violence by air force guards in the 
Ottawa Parliament a week after the 
demonstration, which took place on 
September 7-9. 

This report was sent to Peace News from 
the Canadian organisers of the sit-down: 
On September 7 at 10 a.m. 50 people 
walked towards the line of Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force police blocking their 
entry into the nuclear missile base and 
sat down. Forty-eight hours later the 
demonstrators left as they had arrived, 
singing “ We Shall Overcome.” 

The action began when four spokesmen 
approached the officer in charge to tell 
him what the group intended to do; 
then the whole group approached the 
barrier which the police were guarding. 
Some people went forward to introduce 
themselves personally to the air force 
men, other simply took up their positions 
on the pavement. Soon all the demon- 
strators were seated. There was some 
singing, and some people made personal 
statements; some of the demonstrators 
stayed close by the barrier attempting 
to communicate with the RCAF men, 
who were, however, under orders not 
to talk or listen. This was the pattern 
for the first 30 hours; during this time 
the demonstrators took over the road 
completely. 

On Tuesday, September 8, at 4.30 p.m. 
the demonstrators precipitated a “crisis” 


for the military, who were pursuing a 
policy of “no arrests and no dragging.” 
The demonstration split into two groups, 
the second of which now blocked a 
secondary entrance which the Air Force 
had been using for some important 
traffic. With the blocking of both en- 
trances the base was genuinely sealed. 


The military responded, and the response 
was swift and hard. Shortly after the 
second confrontation had been made, an 
army truck sped up to the barrier from 
inside the base. Seventy men tumbled 
out, the barrier was raised, and the 23 
demonstrators sitting at the main en- 
trance were charged. People at the back 
of the group, watching those at the front 
being removed, realised that things had 
changed since the first demonstration 
at La Macaza on June 21. The men 
appeared to be under orders to hurt 
the demonstrators. 


Three people were dragged off the road 
by their hair; one girl was swung and 
hurled over the ditch to the far side; 
another girl was kicked between the legs 
as she was being thrown off the road; 
pressure was applied to the nerve 
centres behind the ears of two demon- 
strators; those who tried to walk back 
on to the road were shouldered aside 
so that they fell to the ground again; and 
a number of participants were kicked as 
they lay in the ditch. However, not all 
the men were quite so rough; those who 


had been standing for hours “protecting” 
the base were especially gentle. 


When the 23 demonstrators regrouped 
in front of the barrier, their singing was 
suddenly drowned out by Beatle music 
blaring from a specially erected speaker, 
hideously distorted by being played at 
the wrong speed. Music and other 
recordings continued in the same pierc- 
ing manner for some hours. While they 
had supper the demonstrators from the 
different gates exchanged notes with 
each other. The night passed amid such 
RCAF tactics as revving motors, blowing 
horns, and shining spotlights in people’s 
eyes, 


The second group was dragged off the 
road twice early on Wednesday morn- 
ing. They faced exactly what the first 
group had faced the previous afternoon. 
At 9.30 am. those at the main gate 
were joined by the others who had 
walked from the second gate. Together 
they sat for the last half-hour. At 10 
a.m. the civil disobedience demonstrators 
moved to the side of the road where, 
with other demonstrators who had been 
mounting a vigil, they formed a huge 
circle to sing the first chorus of ‘We 
Shall Overcome.” They then stood in 
silence for five minutes - a silence that 
affected even the military. The whole 
group of demonstrators then left, singing 
as they walked down the road and away 
from the base. 


Missed chances at Oxfam conference 


Peter Moule reports: The theme of this 
year’s Oxfam conference, which took 
place at Wadham College, Oxford, from 
September 21 to 24, was “ Britain’s Role 
in the Developing World.” An impres- 
sive array of speakers gave papers on 
a wide variety of subjects dealing with 
the many aspects of this issue. Some 
150 people attended the conference. All 
of the speeches will be available in 
duplicated form so I will not attempt 
ene what individual speakers 
said. 

Many of the speakers gave up-to-date 
facts and figures concerning the present 
world food situation, population trends, 
production and trade figures, and aid 
programmes, all of which will be in- 
valuable to those who speak to groups 
on these subjects. From the conference 
point of view, though, much more time 
could have been usefully devoted to 
debating the issues raised if papers had 
been circulated beforehand containing 
the main points and relevant figures 
which the speaker wished to convey. 
As it was, the sessions, each of which 
lasted 90 minutes, were spent mainly in 
listening to a long speech, followed by 
a generally inadequate question and 
answer session. Most of the audience 
were people already active in the field 
and conversant with the facts. Many I 
spoke to would have welcomed more dis- 
cussion time and smaller groups for 
deeper consideration of specific issues. 
One of the most interesting speeches 
was that of of Leslie Kirkley, Director 


of Oxfam, who spoke about “The Role 
of Non-Governmental Organisations.” 
After briefly outlining the origins and 
growth of Oxfam he said that their tasks 
were: 

1. To make known the facts. 

2. To arouse a sense of concern. 

3. To provide the means of utilising and 
channelling this concern. 

The key words were involvement and 
communications. The opportunity for 
people to participate beyond money. 
giving needed to be clearly established; 
organisations such as Oxfam needed to 
convey a sense of adventure - a crusade 
rather than a campaign. The need to 
increase personal service was _ also 
stressed, together with the suggestion 
that those people on early retirement 
should be given the opportunity to offer 
their skills and experience. To be 
avoided, though, was the development 
of competitive peace corps. 

Leslie Kirkley went on to say that 
Oxfam and similar organisations had a 
vitally important role in developing pilot 
schemes involving the local community; 
he gave a detailed account of some 


schemes in which Oxfam had been 
involved. 
I was generally disappointed in this 


speech; I think a number of important 
aspects were not mentioned. 

In answer to a question about the role 
of Oxfam as a popular movement to 
bring direct pressure on the government, 
including a consideration of its position 
as a charity, Kirkley replied that to 


Consultation at Grindstone 


April Carter reports: Members of 
American, British and Canadian peace 
movements joined last month in a week- 
long consultation at Grindstone Island, 
Ontario, to exchange information about 
policy, programme and organisational 
structure within their various move- 
men. and to explore common prob- 
ems. 


Discussion ranged over the purpose and 
limitations of direct action, the policy 
to be adopted towards working through 
political parties, and the dangers of 
bureaucracy and the role of leadership 
in the peace movement. A central issue 
was the relationship between disarma- 
ment and social change; this question 
was made very immediate by the pre- 
sence of Bayard Rustin and Tom Kahn 
from the American civil rights struggle, 
and of an organiser from the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee, 
which has played a key role in organ- 
ising the Mississippi project this sum- 
mer. 


Dan Daniels and other members of the 


non-violent action group in Montreal 
were deeply concerned about the separ- 
atist revolution in Quebec. Quebec has 
a strong anti-militarist tradition and 
separatist groups tend to be sympathetic 
to neutralism, but there is also a danger 
of terrorist activities increasing in the 
province. 


The consultation which ended on Sep- 
tember 18, was organised by Dimitri 
Roussopoulos and sponsored by the In- 
ternational Confederation for Disarm- 
ament and Peace. Participation was 
primarily Canadian, with editors of 
(Canadian) Sanity and Our Generation 
Against Nuclear War taking part, and a 
number of University CND members 
from Toronto. Helen Tucker from Voice 
of Women also attended for several 
days. There were two British partici- 
pants, David Boulton from Sanity and 
myself, representing Peace News. 
Robert Gilmore (Turn Towards Peace) 
and Charles Walker of the American 
Friends Service Committee were among 
those from the United States. 


date Oxfam had sought to inform people 
and influence public opinion and thereby 
bring pressure to bear indirectly. How- 
ever, he thought it may well be that 
at some stage, perhaps through another 
organisation, direct pressure could be 
applied. This stage would be the second 
part of a long-term programme. 

This is an important issue which needs 
to be considered much further. Through- 
out the conference there was consider- 
able tacit approval of the existing aid 
programme of this country, and at no 
time was any analysis or discussion held 
on this subject. 

One person raised the issue of waste a 
number of times, but this subject was 
not discussed either; nor was Oxfam’s 
relationship with such bodies as the 
Overseas Development Institute. 

On the whole this was a good confer- 
ence; but it could have been better. In 
seeking to strike a balance between 
alleviating effects and removing causes, 
and in creating a large popular move. 
ment in depth and bringing effective 
political pressure to bear, there are 
obviously many critical problems to be 
faced. I think many people would pre- 
fer to discuss these more immediately 
practical issues, rather than listen to 
papers on aspects of the world problems 
of under-development and hunger. We 
all know that two-thirds of the world’s 
population is starving, that present aid 
and development programmes are inade- 
quate, that the gap between rich and 
poor is getting wider, that the total out- 
jook is gloomy but the potential is 
enormous. A_ conference devoted to 
“The Role of Non-Governmental Organ- 
isations,” perhaps organised jointly with 
War on Want and Inter-Church Aid, 
could be invaluable, particularly should 
there be a change of government. 
Nicholas Sims reviews a new pamphlet 
on the role of non-governmental aid 
organisations opposite. 


Security Council 
vote on Indonesia 


Nine of the eleven members of the 
UN Security Council voted on September 
17 for a Norwegian resolution deploring 
the landing of Indonesian parachute 
troops in Johore on September 2 and 
calling on the parties concerned to 
“respect the territorial integrity and 
political independence of each other.” 
Only Russia and Czechoslovakia opposed 
the resolution, and Russia’s use of its 
security council veto (for the 102nd 
time) prevented the resolution from 
being adopted. The vote against Indo- 
nesia in the Security Council was seen 
by many correspondents as a ‘' resound- 
ing moral victory” for Malaysia. 
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WHEN IS POLITICS ? 


radicals and the election: a discussion 


Anthony Arblaster 


Everyone likes to call himself a radical 
these days, and I am no exception. The 
word has become so widely used that it 
is almost meaningless. Originally the 
term was used to denote one who 
wanted a root-and-branch transformation 
of society, and as a socialist who be- 
lieves that our existing capitalist society 
requires just such a transformation, I 
think I can fairly call myself a 
radical. 


But according to your editorial of Sep- 
tember 18, I do not qualify. For at 
election time it is, apparently, the non- 
radicals who “argue over which team 
to back,” while “radicals argue over 
whether to play the game or not.” I, 
as a socialist, support the Labour Party, 
not under the illusion that it is a 
strongly socialist party; or that its 
coming to power will inaugurate the 
reign of fraternity and equality, But it 
will take some steps in that direction, 
which is more than can possibly be said 
of the Conservatives. 


Nobody with any feeling for democracy, 
and even for simple unpolitical virtues 
like honesty, directness and courage, 
can fail to be repelled and depressed by 
many aspects of the present condition 
of British politics. But in spite of all 
these reservations, I do not find myself 
at election time debating the merits of 
abstention. I know that one party in 
power is preferable to the other. Of 


Theodore Roszak 


The purpose of our editorial “ When is 
Politics?” was simply to bury an old 
bone politically-involved intellectuals 
often spend far too much energy con- 
tending over every election year. But 
apparently the issue won’t be laid aside 
that easily. 


For all the reasons Anthony Arblaster 
sets forward, and perhaps for several 
more, the Labour Party is doubtless 
worth supporting. On that score, there 
is really no argument between us. Any- 
one who values the changes a Labour 
victory would produce might quite de- 
fensibly (in our opinion) give the party 
a leg up in the elections. 


Our point was that there are quite as 
many good reasons for radicals to sit 
the elections out as a largely inconse- 
quential exercise. This is obviously a 
serious conclusion to reach and to recom- 
mend or at least to sanction, as we did. 
For it implies that the parties - all three 
of them - are not operating within the 
province of a radical political concern. 
This is not to say that “it makes no 
difference’ who wins the elections; it 
is is rather to say that the “difference” 
is so slight in degree or lies in such 
relatively trivial areas that one might 
very well by-pass the elections as being 
irrelevant to any fresh and profound 
issue of principle and use one’s energy 
instead to help create the political situa- 
tion in which such issues might more 
readily arise. 


It may pay to quibble a bit about the 
term “radical” here in order to make 
this point clear. Once it is clear, I 
would be as willing as Mr Arblaster to 
forego the over-worked word and side- 
step the semantic troubles it produces. 


Radicalism, as we use it here - and the 
uSage is quite traditional - is a strong 
and central concern with the frontier 
problems of our social existence. These 
problems lie beyond the conventional 
confines of official institutions or estab- 
lished public values. In the period of 
capitalist primitive accumulation it was 
the socialists, and the labour leaders, 


course the choice is between shades of 
grey, not between black and white, but 
this is hardly exceptional. And I still 
consider myself a radical. 


In spite of Peace News, there is nothing 
contradictory about this. A belief in 
the need for drastic social transforma- 
tion does not imply any disbelief in the 
virtue of less ambitious remedies and 
reforms. A conviction of the necessity 
of social revolution involves only a 
recognition of the limits within which 
gradualist reforms can be effective. That 
does not mean that such changes are so 
insignificant as to be hardly worth 
making. 

One of the least attractive things about 
the Peace News editorial is the way in 
which these changes are undervalued, 
and, indeed, almost dismissed, in the 
phrase “the small beneficial adjustments 
the existing political order will allow. 
And you cite the introduction of general 
comprehensive secondary education as 
one of these “small” adjustments. I am 
not one of those who believe in educa- 
tional reforms as a panacea for all ills, 
but to brush off this change as “small’ 
is a good deal less than just. Perhaps 
within the elevated perspective taken by 
your leader-writer it appears so; it will 
not to the millions of parents and 
children who will, as the new system 
gets under way, benefit from the more 
flexible and open education it will pro- 
vide. Anyone seriously bothered about 
equality must regard this as a big step 
towards the realisation of that ideal. 
There is no mention in your editorial of 


who spoke most directly to the issues 
of industrial democracy and social 
security - the frontier issues of the time. 
The changes the socialist and labour 
movements demanded in the structure 
of 19th-century bourgeois society were 
so deep-reaching that only revolution 
(or the severe dislocation of world war 
and protracted depression) could bring 
them about. Both for what they de- 
manded of the social order and for the 
methods which they developed to pur- 
sue those demands (unionisation, the 
strike, revolution) the socialists and 
their allies could genuinely be regarded 
as radical. 


What turns yesterday’s radicalism into 
today’s conventionality is, ironically, 
success. It has been a long, hard, uphill 
fight for the labour movement; but isn’t 
it clear enough that the fight has been 
won and that the official politics of the 
last quarter-century has been involved 
with consolidating the victory? Thus, 
in this election - all campaign rhetoric 
aside - neither party disputes any of the 
traditional values or objectives of the 
labour-social democratic tradition. Not 
really. The Tories quite openly accept 
their responsibility for full employment, 
economic growth, and social welfare. 
Give or take the expenditure of a few 
million pounds in this area or that, all 
three parties subscribe to the welfare 
state. They must. That’s where the 
yotes are. 


The difference between Tory, Liberal, 
and Labourite is no longer one of con- 
flicting visions of society. What dis- 
tinguishes the parties are a great many 
scattered and random proposals of a 
technical kind as to how best to finance 
and manage the welfare state. If the 
Tories are compromised in their pro- 
fessed concern for the general welfare 
by their obligations to private industrial- 
ists, Labour is quite as seriously com- 
promised by its obligations to the trade 
unions. And compromised is the word 
we want here, unless we are to fall back 
on the very old myth that the interests 
of the working class are the interests of 
society generally. Those who cherish 
the myth need only ask any coloured 
immigrant why the Brockway bill makes 


the most acute and shameful of our 
social problems - that of housing. In 
this area too I would have thought that 
a study of the Labour Party’s proposals 
and the Tory record would convince you 
that here too a change of government 
will] mean a major improvement as far 
as the several million families still liv- 
ing in slum or near-slum squalor are 
concerned. And the same applies to 
pensioners. True, the ill-housed and 
the pensioners are minorities, but they 
are large minorities, and they have been 
treated with exceptional unfairness. To 
improve their situations does not seem 
to me only a “small adjustment.” 


There is a flavour of moral absolutism 
about your attitude which may be 
superficially impressive, but is in fact 
rather sinister. It is not, of course, the 
morality that is objectionable, but the 
absolutism. Moral absolutism tends to 
dismiss all but the starkest contrasts of 
black with white as insignificant. Thus 
different kinds of absolutists will tell 
you that there is no real difference be. 
tween Johnson and Goldwater - they are 
both anti-Communist capitalists - or that 
there is no real difference between 
Stalin and_ Khrushchev - they are both 
tyrants. Or that there is no real or 
significant difference between Wilson 
and Home - they are both pragmatic 
reformers. The sinister thing about this 
lofty viewpoint is that it is often indis- 
tinguishable from total cynicism and the 
apathy that it engenders. The man who, 
for moral reasons, cries a plague on all 
your houses, begins to look like Pilate 


no provision for reforms in employment 
and apprenticeship training. 


To be sure, the Labourite might argue - 
as Mr Arblaster does - that his party 
embraces a strong, if not unequivocal, 
commitment to the “root and branch 
transformation of capitalism” - that is, 
to the socialisation of the economy. Old 
causes die hard, and none harder than 
the great white hope of expropriating 
the expropriators. But clearly the 
essence of the welfare economy does not 
reside in the nationalisation of owner- 
ship; it resides in the nationalisation of 
managerial control. Thus, within the 
calculus of welfare economics the de- 
cisive measure is not how much is 
nationalised, but how much is controlled 
- and how efficiently. 

Here, again, since control means control 
of the labour supply quite as much as 
capital, one could offset Labour’s willing- 
ness to nationalise with the Tories’ wil- 
lingness to bully the unions into sensible 
national planning. And once more the 
difference between the parties becomes 
one of managerial technique - conceiv- 
ably a difference worth analysing, mak- 
ing a decision upon, and woting for. But 
not a difference that is intellectually 
exciting or morally challenging. I recog- 
nise that this is a disenchanting conclu- 
sion to draw about a party as long 
steeped in moral fervour and intellectual 
concern as the Labour Party. But it is 
obvious enough: this election is being 
contested on ground that has been hard. 
won from the ideological frontiers of the 
past. The region of uncharted social 
thought lies beyond. 


Where? I suggest it lies in the kinds of 
issues one finds raised in Herbert 
Marcuse’s Eros and Civilisation and One- 
Dimensional Man, in the work of 
Norman Brown and Paul Goodman, in 
the communitarian research of Anarchy 
and in the non-violent politics of Peace 
News. Contemporary radicalism con- 
cerns itself with the boredom and 
conformity of life in the midst of the 
affluent society, with the human need 
for useful work in the midst of the 
cybernetic economy, with the continued 
restriction of inner freedom, of erotic 
joy in the midst of even the fullest civil 


No party, no cause 


washing his hands. 
So he opts out of 


is pure enough. 
politics altogether. 


True, this is not the line you take. 
Politics is ‘all the time” you say. And 
quite rightly. This is something that 
our election-minded leaders tend to for- 
get. But politics is also a matter of 
getting things done; and to get things 
done you have to be prepared to use 
the best available instruments, though 
they will undoubtedly be imperfect. The 
Labour movement (it is still, despite 
everything, a movement, not a mere 
replica of the opposite party) is such an 
instrument, and true radicals, concerned 
not only with wholesale transformation 
but with the other smaller, but worth- 
while steps that can be taken in the 
direction of a just society, will be pre- 
pared to work for it, and even in it. 


There are other instruments of social 
progress which we can work in and for. 
The Labour Party has no monopoly of 
effective virtue in this respect. But it 
is crass not to recognise that a Labour 
Government will take some considerable 
steps - not to be dismissed as ‘“ small 
adjustments” - towards the kind of 
society that you and many of your 
readers would, I imagine, like to see. 


Peace News is confusing radicalism with 
moral purism. I am afraid that your 
editorial offers too convenient a justi- 
fication for those seeking a moral loop- 
hole by which they can escape from the 
often tedious duties of politics - “the 
flat ephemeral pamphlet and the boring 
meeting.” 


liberty, with the absence of community 
in the midst of high industrial tech- 
nocracy. 


It concerns itself, too, with the necessity 
of transcending national allegiance and 
dismantling the genocidal war machin- 
ery that now contravenes not only the 
national interest it is supposed to defend 
but our basic biological commitments as 
a species - issues the labour and socialist 
movements lost touch with in 1914. 
Though not completely: there are a few 
around who have recaptured the con- 
temporary relevance of an old tradition. 
Let me quote a few sentiments whose 
merest shadow one hunts for in vain 
in Labour’s manifesto. 


“T am persuaded that the only hope 
for the Labour Party and for our 
country is a revival in modern terms 
of Socialist pacifism ... a campaign 
that urges people to reflect, not to 
destroy; to march a silent mile, not 
to shout; to dissent, not to obey; to be 
themselves, not to take sides; to love, 
not to hate; to live and let others live, 
not to kill or die. . . To be a Socialist 
today one must be a pacifist, in the 
broad sense - one must be in total 
opposition to the beastliness that has 
absorbed what was once called war. 
And to be an effective pacifist one 
must be a socialist, for one must seek 
to render powerless all those persons 
and institutions which hold us no 
other promise than death.” (Mervyn 
Jones, Conviction.) 
Had the Labour Party offered us a pro- 
gramme that spoke to these issues, it 
would have captured the whole-hearted 
dedication of Peace News. But we 
scarcely expected that to happen. Elec- 
tions are not won on the frontier; they 
are won amid tried formulas, old slogans 
and familiar symbols. They are won by 
proposing changes of degree not of kind; 
es working for adjustments not revolu- 
ions. 
What we criticise the Labour Party and 
its rivals for lacking is not “moral 
purism’”; one need not reach so far. 
What we miss is a programme that 
possesses intellectual vitality and a deep 
concern for human happiness and sheer, 
animal survival. 
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Pacifists and the polluted mainstream 


In the New York Times Magazine of 
Sunday, September 6, 1964, Professor 
Louis M. Hacker of Cornell University 
Presents an illuminating analysis of the 
issues in the current US Presidential 
election campaign. It seems to me to 
present a remarkably useful starting- 
Point for a consideration of the problem 
with which liberals, various kinds of 
radicals, civil rights advocates and paci- 
fists are today confronted. 


A large number of these are strongly, 
and, I feel, emotionally, convinced that 
Goldwater constitutes an enormous, per- 
haps fatal, danger and that under the 
circumstances virtually all energies must 
be devoted by them and anyone they can 
influence to securing the election of 
Lyndon Johnson by an overwhelming 
and irrefutably decisive majority. Many 
of these as well as run-of-the-mill Demo- 
crats seem convinced that such an out- 
come would not only ward off a great 
evil but put or keep the US on a course 
of great promise. 


The article by Professor Hacker is en- 
titled “‘What’s the Mainstream? Who 
Is In It?” He argues that there is such 
a “mainstream” in American political 
life, that Johnson does stand or ride in 
it, “for he combines in an almost effort- 
less way those elements of liberalism 
and conservatism, of advance and conso- 
lidation, that have bound the American 
temperament for a generation.” At a 
later point in that article Hacker states: 


“There is a good case for saying that 
Americans have been given no effect- 
ive choice in Presidential elections 
since Franklin Roosevelt’s first term. 
In a sense it is true that an unofficial 
political ‘Establishment’ has domin- 
ated both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican parties. Adlai Stevenson and 
Wendell Wilkie, Dwight Eisenhower 
and Franklin Roosevelt, Thomas E. 
Dewey and John Kennedy, Lyndon 
Johnson and Richard Nixon, all had 
more in common than _ separated 
them.” 


When Hacker turns to an assessment of 
the Goldwater phenomenon he is again, 
in my view, perceptive. He puts his 
finger on the spot which most closely 
marks the nature of the election contest 


and what that contest as it now shapes 
up reveals about “the state of the 
nation,” or, more accurately, what 
bothers and ails the American people 
today. 


In the first place, he suggests that the 
“mainstream,” at least in recent years, 
“has been moving along the channels 
carved out for it by engineers (emphasis 
mine) who seldom stopped to ask the 
American people where they themselves 
wanted to go.” 


That the American people were being 
manipulated by Madison Avenue and 
other “engineers” is of course a charge 
that has frequently been made in recent 
years by radicals, both pacifist and non- 
pacifist. Those who in the past have 
tended to be highly critical, if not 
cynical, about this phenomenon but who 
now tend to think that we come near in 
this election to a choice between good 
and evil, should, I think, remind them- 
selves that this “engineering” has been 
practised to the hilt by Democrats 
(Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy) as well as 
Republicans. And where shall we find 
more astonishing examples of it than in 
Lyndon Johnson and Robert Kennedy in 
recent weeks? 


If we are indeed convinced that such 
manipulation of the electorate has taken 
place and is a serious evil in a would-be 
democratic society, then we should not 
now, it seems to me, overlook it in try- 
ing to decide for whom to vote, if we 
feel we must cast a presidential ballot. 
Nor should we fail to note that such a 
factor in a supposedly democratic society 
may evoke an irrational and even mon- 
strous reaction, such as the Goldwater 
phenomenon partly is and may further 
prove to be as time goes on. The genera- 
tion that has witnessed the emergence 
of Hitlerism and Stalinism should not be 
blind to the responsibility for these 
horrors, which rests in considerable part 
on the shortcomings, the internal quar- 
rels and the corruption of would-be 
democratic, socialist and left movements 
in the past. 

Goldwater and his extremist followers 
have not been in control in the US in 
the last three decades, though some 
characteristics of this trend were, of 
course, manifested in McCarthyism. 


Letters to the Editor 


World Peace Brigade 


I was filled with a certain cynical 
amusement when I read Theodore 
Olson’s article (September 25) on the 
World Peace Brigade. 


When the Brigade was founded I re- 
ceived a beautifully printed card, which 
might have been an invitation to a ball 
at Buckingham Palace, announcing a 
public meeting to launch the Brigade, 
to be held at the PPU headquarters in 
Endsleigh Street. 

I turned up at the given time to find 
no one else there. After about a quarter 
of an hour another would-be supporter 
turned up, and we spent some time 
walking up and down the room, looking 
out of the windows, hoping to see more 
enthusiasts arriving; but there was no 
sign of them. 


After a time I got fed up with this and 
went out for a walk round the district. 
I am used to things starting late. When 
I first joined the anarchist movement I 
remember waiting three hours and a 
half for a meeting to start, and it eventu- 
ally did take place. So I stayed away 
for about an hour, to give the rest time 
to arrive. 


When I returned to Endsleigh Street I 
was surprised to see a line of PPMs 
(prominent pacifist militants) right 
across the pavement. Laughing and 
talking, they were striding away from 
the place of meeting, and I assumed at 
once that I had delayed too long. The 
meeting had already begun and ended 
while I was away. 

“Hullo,” I said, “so you’ve liberated 
Africa already?” (It was on the border 
of Rhodesia that the WPB was to make 
its début.) 


“Oh no,” they said, “the meeting hasn’t 
started yet. We can’t stay, though. 
We've got other things to do.” 


As they had been among the leading 
initiators of the scheme I thought it odd 
that they should be now dashing away 
from its first public meeting. However, 
I went up to the room again, which was 
now completely empty, the other sup- 
porter having gone away too. 

After this I got fed up and went home, 
but I am told the meeting did take place, 
and was well attended. However, I have 
heard nothing since. I suggest that the 
moral of this little story, which is con- 
firmed by Theodore Olson, is that there 
are enough pacifist and anti-war organi- 
sations as it is, and we should work 
through them. If war is the health of 
the state, as Randolph Bourne main- 
tained, committees are the health of 
the pacifists. Found a new one and you 
feel you are that much nearer the new 
Jerusalem. Since, however, numbers and 
funds remain constant, the effect is to 
spread the butter even more thinly on 
more and more pieces of bread. 

Arthur W. Uloth, 

30 Arundel Gardens, London W.11. 


Non-voting 


In your editorial on voting and non- 
voting (September 18) you point out 
that unless the non-voter campaigns 
actively, his non-vote will be put down 
to apathy. I would suggest that a de- 
liberately and appropriately “spoilt” 
ballot paper is preferable to a complete 
boycott of the polling station. Spoilt 
papers are often scrutinised more care- 
fully than any others, especially in a 
close contest. 

Barbara Smoker, 

86 Dalmain Road, London S.E. 23. 


Goldwater and his followers have not 
been part of the Establishment. In so 
far as blame for our sickness can be 
assigned to political philosophies, de- 
cisions and actions, the Establishment 
must be charged with a large share of 
responsibility. It must, I think, be said 
that John F. Kennedy had and Lyndon 
Johnson has some inkling of the void 
that needs to be filled. Johnson for 
some weeks frequently talked of the 
Great Society. What does it mean that 
the phrase seems to have been dropped 
now that the election campaign is get- 
ting under way? In any event, there is 
no evidence that the economic proposals 
advanced by the Administration are in 
any sense adequate for the age of auto- 
mation and cybernation. The “vision” 
which the President evokes consists 
essentially of a continuation of the 
“mainstream” development - and it is 
not adequate. 


Pacifists especially, but also other 
humanitarian radicals who are now in- 
clined to feel that good causes can be 
saved only by voting Johnson and 
Humphrey into office by a resounding 
majority, are surely faced with the 
necessity of assessing the significance of 
the fact that the Establishment which 
they are thus supporting is that which 
led the US into World War II, which 
bombed Hiroshima and Nagasaki, which 
took the initiative in developing the H- 
bomb, which is continuing to spend vast 
sums on research into weapons of mass 
destruction, which is carrying on a 
peculiarly senseless and cruel war in 
Vietnam, which assumes the role of 
policing the world on behalf of ‘“free- 
dom” and against Communist advance, 
and daily boasts of its superiority in 
military capability, i.e. weapons of mass 
annihilation. This is a regime which 
has as one of its important arms the 
CIA with its unsavoury record in rela- 
tion to Cuba and other regions. 


It is the business of the left (I use the 
term here in a broad sense and without 
reference to specific organisations or 
groups which have in the past been 
regarded as of the left) to supply the 
“vision” and the radical criticism of 
existing order and _ structures which 
demonstrates the need for the vision of 
a new society. If the left leaves a 
vacuum here, the right will attempt to 
move into it, as Goldwater is attempting 
in the US today. I use “attempt” ad- 
visedly here because reaction supplies 
only the illusion of a new society and 
hence leads existing society to a catas- 
trophe of one kind or other. 


It is in my view deplorable that con- 
siderable sections of the peace move- 
ment have been influenced by the pre- 
vailing climate at least to the extent of 
thinking that our education and activity 
must be accommodated to the prevailing 
mood and mode of thought and that we 
must seek for gains within the existing 
framework, rather than recognising that 
the framework itself is a delusion, that 
our task is to expose this delusion, to 


call for the abolition of war and the 
institutions which support it, and to call 
for the regeneration of the people. 


It is not Goldwater and right extremists 
in this country who have built up our 
vast military establishment, who have 
created the Pentagon and what that 
symbolises, the CIA and what that sym- 
bolises. (We may even add the FBI and 
what that symbolises.) These institutions 
have been created and nourished since 
Franklin Roosevelt’s first term by the 
bi-partisan Establishment. There is an 
appropriateness in calling the war in 
South Vietnam ‘“ McNamara’s War.” He 
is proclaimed a “great” Secretary of 
Defence. He is Johnson’s man. The 
institutions which I named just now 
are not appropriate institutions in a 
democratic society in the nuclear age. 
If democracy is to survive these institu- 
tions must cease to be. 


In a crisis if the forces at work in a 
society and the people have no alterna- 
tive on the left they will be captured 
by the right. The present regime in 
this country is in an ambivalent position; 
on both moral and practical grounds it 
is faced with dilemmas and subject to 
criticism. The present US foreign policy 
will constantly lead to crises such as in 
Vietnam, where the temptation will be 
to “drop the bomb” or to get mired 
deeper in the swamp of guerilla war of 
an essentially unpopular and counter- 
revolutionary character, or else be 
pushed back, to seem to “chicken out.” 
Kither would constitute an indescribable 
catastrophe. Under the circumstances 
Goldwater calls for an end to equivoca- 
tion and “sophistication,” for old- 
fashioned aggressiveness and war. In 
effect, he calls for taking the plunge into 
the abyss. In passing it may be noted 
that there is a certain resurgence at the 
moment of what I would call pseudo- 
left splinter groups, for want of a better 
term. These essentially accept the 
means of violence and war, the tradi- 
tional philosophy of seizure of power; 
only to anti-Communism they oppose 
anti-Americanism, to pro-Americanism 
they oppose a pro-Chinese position. 


I submit there is a crying need of 
another choice for the American people 
and mankind. That choice is the radical 
pacifist or non-violent revolutionary 
position. It is what Mervyn Jones calls 
socialist pacifism. Essentially it is the 
call to turn back from the abyss, to 
reject brinkmanship once and for all 
and to strive to build the new (or 
great?) society instead. I cannot claim 
that this position will gain immediate 
and substantial following. But I am 
sure that for radical pacifists and non- 
Communist radicals this is the position 
to proclaim and implement. Even those 
who may hold that in the immediate 
situation they have to “vote for Johnson” 
can, in my view, do that logically and in 
good conscience only if they devote their 
main energies and inner allegiance to 
this goal, if in Albert Camus’ term they 
refuse to join the ‘“ executioners.” 


UNITED HUMANITARIAN AND ANTI-VIVISECTION LEAGUE 


(President the Rev B. E. Peake, D.D.) 


urges all readers during Animal Week to write to their parliamentary candidates 
asking them, before voting in their favour, whether or not they would vote in 
Parliament against all experimentation upon live animals (including the cruelty 


of orthodox cancer research). 


alone in 1963, and many without anaesthetics. 
Speak and act for animals now and at all times. 


Over four million were performed in this country 


Friends of animals, please vote, 
Also please book 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 7 ANNUAL MEETING 
at Golborne Rehabilitation Centre, 92 Golborne Road, W.10 at 2.30 p.m. 
Speaker: Dr N. Kapadia. Subject: “ Nature cure - a better way to health.” 


Chairman: Dr B. E. Peake 


Would all members who cannot attend please send their subscriptions to Reginald 


Carré (hon treasurer), 6 Brock Terrace Grange, Guernsey, C.I. 
behalf of the League and for Dr Peake’s work at the centre. 


Collection on 
Buses 15 and 52. 


Hon Sec: Nina Worley (very old member of Society of Friends), 65 Southwood 


Lane, Highgate, N.6. 


dealing with spiritual healing and nature cure. 


(Now booking dates for her winter and spring lectures 


No fees whatsoever.) 
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Israeli Arabs plan illegal work camp 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk reports from Israel: 
Uri Davis, an Israeli pacifist, is at 
present attempting to organise a non- 
violent protest amongst Arab villagers 
against the confiscation of their land 
by the Government of Israel. 


About two years ago the Government 
confiscated land from three villagers in 
Gallilee - El-Bi’ana, Nachef, and Deer- 
el-Asad. The last-named village was the 
worst affected; all the crop-growing 
fields were confiscated, together with 
olive groves and other plantations. Even 
the Court of Justice didn’t help the 
villagers, as the confiscations had been 
for the purpose of “development” - in 
fact, to build the new town Carmi’el for 
new immigrants. 


The building of Carmi’el has already 
started, and soon the town-inauguration 
ceremony will take place, accepting the 
first inhabitants - both volunteers from 
different old Jewish settlements in 


Israel and newcomers from among the 
Algerian refugees. 

The Government has left no doubt as 
to the meaning of this “development.” 
In Mr Ben Gurion’s time it was specific- 
ally called the “Judaising of Galilee.” 
When Mr Eshkol became the Prime 
Minister of Israel and declared his wish 
to advance the development of this 
region, it was announced that a six-year 
plan had been prepared under the title 
“Operation Horse,” referring to the 
Trojan Horse. 

Galilee has the highest concentration of 
Arab settlers in Israel. For this reason 
it was not included in the Jewish state 
when the UN division of Palestine was 
decided in 1947. After the armistice 
agreements in 1949, the Israeli Govern- 
ment tried hard to bring new immi- 
grants into this area. 

Settlement in Galilee has not been popu- 
lar, however, and immigrants, especially 
those from a non-agrarian background, 


have even resorted to sit-down strikes 
at the port of arrival in Haifa to avoid 


transportation to the “development 
areas.” 
Uri Davis, a members of the War 


Resisters’ International, is trying to 
organise the Arabs in Galilee in a non- 
violent protest against the Government 
confiscation of their lands. Last April, 
together with three other pacifists, he 
walked from Acre to Deer-el-Asad, cal- 
ling for the return of the lands to the 
Arabs (Peace News, May 1). He is now 
living in Deer-el-Asad, where he is 
urging the Arabs to take non-violent 
direct action in an attempt to get their 
land back. He has issued a call to the 
small groups in Israel] which sympathise 
with the Arabs to have a work camp at 
Deer-el-Asad on October 16 and 17, in 
order illegally to pick the olives on the 
confiscated lands, together with theArab 
peasants who are the natural and lawful 
owners of the soil. 


CND election meetings 


John Keohane reports: A meeting organ- 
ised by the Hampstead group of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament to 
discuss the role of the CND during the 
general election took place in Hamp- 
stead Town Hall on Friday, September 
25; it was attended by over a hundred 
people. 


The speakers were Dr Ronald Sampson, 
lecturer in politics at Bristol University; 
Martin Ennals, secretary of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties; Ian Dixon, a 
member of the London Committee of 
100; and Stuart Hall, vice-chairman of 
national CND. 


Dr Sampson said that the election was 
an irrelevance as far as he was con- 
cerned, as none of the parties were 
addressing themselves to the real prob- 
lem facing humanity today, namely the 
causes of war. Neither was he impressed 
by the Labour Party proposal to set up 
a Ministry for Disarmament, after 
eighteen years of disarmament negotia- 
tions and countless millions of words 
written and spoken at Geneva, none of 
the governments had _ succeeded in 
negotiating as much as the disarmament 
of a pop gun, 


Martin Ennals referred to the forth- 
coming election as the election of non- 
issues. Among the non-issues - problems 
which are being ducked by the main 
political parties - are the current 
security regulations governing trade 
union officials working in Government 
departments, police behaviour, racial 


Amnesty’s prisoner 
of the year 


Amnesty International, an organisation 
of 3,000 members in 51 countries which 
works for the release or fair trial of 
political prisoners, met to choose its 
“prisoner of the year” at Canterbury 
last Sunday, September 27. Its choice 
was Dr Julieta Gandra, a 40-year-old 
Portuguese woman. Dr Gandra has been 
imprisoned in Portugal since 1959 for 
her role in the Angolan independence 
movement. 


The conference devoted much of its time 
to the elaboration of Amnesty’s defini- 
tion of “prisoner of conscience.” It 
was decided that the phrase should 
include victims of racial discrimination 
and that it should extend to those im- 
prisoned for their conduct as well as for 
their opinions. Amnesty, however, limits 
its support to those whose conduct has 
been non-violent. 


Birthday 


Brian McGee, the ex-secretary of the 
London Committee of 100 who was jailed 
for six months for his part in organising 
the demonstration at the Ruislip USAF 
base last Easter, celebrates his birthday 
next Wednesday, October 7. Cards may 
be sent to him in Brixton Prison, Jebb 
precise London S.W.2. His number 
is 5544. 
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discrimination, broadcasting facilities 
for electioneering, and certain immigra- 
tion anomalies. 


Ian Dixon devoted his speech to the 
necessity for preparing for resistance to 
conscription when and if it were intro- 
duced. He stressed the need for such a 
campaign to offer help to all people re- 
fusing to be conscripted, regardless of 
their reasons. He thought it important 
that the peace movement should not 
require any moral reasons from indi- 
viduals refusing to be called up, but that 
it should offer practical help to anyone 
who asked for it. 


Stuart Hall, the final speaker, disagreed 
with Dr Sampson’s analysis of the prob- 
lems facing the anti-nuclear movement. 
He said that, in his view, it just wasn’t 
true that all people who vote are dupes; 
to dismiss the coming election in this 
way was in part the cause of the total 
lack of impression the CND is having 
on public opinion at this moment. The 
question the CND should be asking 
itself now, he said, is how to achieve a 
real relationship with those politicians 
or societies we dislike, and how to start 
some kind of dialogue between us. 


Brian Richardson reports: The Orping- 
ton group of the campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament had a packed hall on 
Tuesday, September 22, for its pre- 
election meeting with the party candi- 
dates: Peter Merriton, Labour; Norris 
McWhirter, Conservative; the Liberal 
member, Erfc Lubbock; and Terence 
Heelas, who said he spoke not so much 
for CND as for himself. 


Mr Heelas recounted the strategic and 
economic shortcomings of the nuclear 
deterrent, and stressed the danger of 


war by accident, particularly if we per- 
mitted the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. Herman Kahn’s figure of 20 
countries with nuclear weapons by 1972 
was mentioned. This theme became the 
dominant one of the meeting, in spite 
of an effort by some questioners to have 
the moral issues debated. 

Mr Lubbock fully supported the reten- 
tion of American nuclear weapons and 
the NATO alliance - not as a stalemate 
of terror but as a necessary, if regret- 
table, background to negotiations on 
disengagement, further extension of the 
test ban, and ultimately total multi- 
lateral disarmament. 


Mr Merriton supported the CND view as 
far as abandoning the independent V- 
bomber and Polaris, yet supporting 
NATO and conventional weapons. 

Mr McWhirter had a vociferous backing 
from a section of the audience, and 
could not resist some references to CND 
hooliganism and Communist influence. 
Yet he rang true when he pointed out 
that, believing in the effectiveness of 
the deterrent, it was not an immoral act 
for him to support Britain’s retention 
of it. Possibly the highlight of the 
evening, though, was his statement that 
Britain’s possession of nuclear weapons 
actually constituted an obstacle to pro- 
liferation, on the grounds that we have 
had it all along, which other countries 
could not say, and that Commonwealth 
countries would be less likely to want 
it if we had it. Finally, the West 
Germans would like to see our inde- 
pendent deterrent counter-balancing 
General de Gaulle’s. In reply to this, 
Eric Lubbock quoted Wellington - “ if 
you can believe that, you can believe 
anything.” 


Uri Davis is also planning to go on a 
two-week hunger strike, after the work 
camp, in order to bring pressure to bear 
on the Government to give an honest 
explanation of its action in confiscating 
the Arab land. This will be followed by 
an attempt to plough the soil of the 
village, to prepare the fields for the 
new sowing. 

The activity that Uri Davis is engaged 
in is very dangerous, as Deer-el-Asad is 
under military rule and he may be im- 
prisoned by an administrative order 
without any trial. In his attempts to 
persuade villagers to take part in this 
non-violent action, he is met often with 
fear and suspicion. Many people are 
afraid to show sympathy or to promise 
participation in the campaign; some of 
them believe that he was sent by the 
“Shin-Beith,” the Israeli intelligence 
service. 

There are almost certainly going to be 
foreign press reporters observing when 
the Arab villagers and their Jewish 
sympathisers arrive at the groves to pick 
olives. It may be therefore, that the 
authorities will not take any action. 
But the next day, after the journalists 
and the Jewish guests have left, they 
will probably arrest all the Arab vil- 
lagers. Uri Davis repeatedly urges the 
Arabs not to react violently if they are 
arrested, but to go peacefully. 

Some members of the WRI Israeli sec- 
tion have promised Uri Davis their sup- 
port; but the best support for him in 
this campaign would be that coming 
from abroad, for the Israeli Government 
1s very sensitive to world public opinion 
In connection with the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 
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Does it all matter? 
Every- 
body agrees it does, though 


Scrap Polaris, say Barrow marchers 


> 

Alan Rooney reports: Last Saturday, 
September 26, nearly 100 people joined 
an anti-Polaris march when it started 
off from the public park in Barrow in 
pouring rain. This alone represented a 
record turn-out for any demonstration in 
Barrow in recent years. The marchers 
came from CND groups in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Blackpool, Preston and Stoke, 
as well as from the Barrow area. 


The marchers were headed by their 
loudspeaker van and a police escort, 
which attracted considerable attention 
in the town centre. After about half an 
hour the marchers moved into the 
Vickers shipyard area, where the road 
passes near to the Polaris submarine 
which is under construction. (This was 
entirely covered up and the police even 
discouraged marchers from taking photo- 
graphs from the public road 100 yards 
away.) Vickers deliberately closed the 
vast iron gates as the march passed by. 
There were police everywhere. The 
demonstration ended with a public meet- 
ing in the town centre which also 
aroused considerable interest among 
hundreds of people, many of whom 
stopped to listen to the speakers. Almost 
everyone was prepared to take a 
leaflet. 


One of the speakers, Mr Eric Mont- 


gomery, secretary of the Barrow Trades 
Council and a worker at Vickers, drew 
attention to the fact that Polaris does 
not provide work. Barrow should build 
liners and oil tankers which provide 
employment for all trades. He repeated 
the trade union demand for a policy of 
“serap and build.” 


All kinds of technical snags were hitting 
the Polaris project; it was very much 
delayed, and would not be finished in 
1968. Vickers had sacked the draughts- 
men: who had been out on strike for 
over ten weeks; and now there was a 
strike of welders who claimed that they 
were underpaid on Polaris. (There are 
signs that this strike will spread to 
Polaris workers at Cammell Lairds, 
Birkenhead.) The Vickers management 
had threatened to close the whole ship- 
yard if the present strikes continued. 


Mr Montgomery pointed out that this at 
least was one way of stopping Polaris 
production, but not the most satisfactory 
way. He urged the trade unionists and 
Labour Party to campaign for alterna- 
tive work to Polaris. 


Other speakers included Dick Nettleton, 
North-West CND organiser, Raymond 
Challinor, technical college lecturer and 
member of the International Socialism 


group, and Alan Rooney of North- 
grour y of North-West 


After the meeting a CND delegation 
went to the local Labour Party head- 
quarters to discuss the Polaris issue. 
CND tried to urge the local party to do 
what they could to press the Labour 
Party to make a definite commitment to 
end production of Polaris and to initiate 
a “scrap and build” programme in 
shipbuilding. 


By the evening CND had made many 
new. recruits, sold a lot of badges, made 
the front page of the local paper (but 
in a slanted report) and finalised 
arrangements for producing three elec- 
tion editions of a Barrow Focus 
bulletin. 


Gentlemen who were obviously police 
in plain clothes took photographs of all 
the speakers and marchers. One of the 
march organisers protested at this, and 
a spokesman for Barrow police issued 
this statement: “There is nothing to 
stop off-duty policemen taking pictures, 
and there are, no doubt, keen photo- 
graphers on our staff; but there was 
no one acting officially to my knowl- 
edge.” North-West CND intends to ask 
for an assurance that none of the prints 
will go to police files. 


